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The Financial Responsibility of the 
Library Trustee to the Community* 
George B. Utley, Secretary, A. L. A., Chicago 


There are three kinds of library 
trustees: those who spend too much time 
in the work, those who do not spend 
enough, and—the good trustee. The 
first class is small (fortunately) but 
sometimes very vexing; the second is 
large, but not so large as it used to be; 
and the third class is the power which 
keeps the library as a public institution 
in operation. 

The trustees in the first class—the 
kind who devote too much time to their 
duties—do not realize they are there, 
would be greatly surprised if told they 
were over-doing their work, and were 
misinterpreting their functions. Where 
found they are a nuisance—they bear 
down so heavily on the machinery that 
their weight almost stops it. A librarian 
once confided to me: “I have a trustee 
who is one of my personal friends, and 
also one of my greatest problems. Every 
afternoon about four o’clock, just in the 
busiest part of the day he comes saunter- 
ing in. If I am in the reference room 
or at the card catalog or helping people 
in the open-shelf room he hunts me up, 
drags me back to my office, insists on 
talking over all sorts of plans, for the 
library and otherwise, and is oblivious 
of the fact that the public are needing 
me and that I ought to be out working 
with them.” 

Another librarian took me into his con- 
fidence. “Last year Mr Blank was ap- 
pointed a member of our library board. 
Soon after, he had a desk moved into 
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my office and since then he has spent 
more time there than in his own business 
office. All my work has to be done with 
him under my feet; he has to pass on 
every project undertaken, however small, 
has to approve every method employed, 
feels that every technical detail must be 
explained to his complete understanding 
and satisfaction. He is a good man; he 
doesn’t know that his constant presence 
annoys and embarrasses me; he thinks he 
is doing his duty, and in his heart I 
believe he congratulates the community 
that his own business permits him to 
spend so much time on the affairs of the 
library.” 

This worthy man simply overlooked 
the generally accepted principle that the 
trustee or director is not expected to con- 
cern himself with method and detail, but 
to look instead to results; that the trus- 
tees of a library employ an executive 
called a librarian to carry out policies 
and instructions, and are not particu- 
larly concerned how he does things so 
long as he achieves the desired ends. 

The second class, the trustee who does 
not devote time enough to his trust, is 
large and familiar to us all. Here be- 
longs the trustee who thinks he has per- 
formed his whole duty when he comes 
to the monthly meeting, and then forgets 
the obligation until the pleading voice of 
the librarian a month later urges him to 
come over to help make a quorum. 

Some excellent men are in this class. 
As a librarian I have had them on my 
boards of trustees. One I recall with 
particular gratitude and appreciation. 
He was a man of large affairs; many in- 
terests engaged his attention from early 
morning until far into the night; a quar- 
ter-hour interview with him had to be 
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arranged ahead through the medium of 
his secretary; but when once the door 
closed behind me in his private office, 
or he took his seat at the meeting of the 
board, his valuable time and his capable 
brain were completely, undividedly at my 
command and at the service of the li- 
brary. But when I had gone or he had 
left the meeting I felt reasonably sure 
that no thought of the library would of 
his own initiative ever enter his busy 
mind. And I could not help regretting 
that so much good judgment, business 
wisdom and penetration of mind were 
not more frequently at the disposal of 
the public. There is many a man (and 
woman) like this gentleman whom I 
have mentioned; service “Al” in every 
respect so far as it goes, solving well 
the problems put to him (or her) but 
never reaching out into the community 
and giving time and constructive energy 
of his own accord to the public trust 
committed to him. 

And what is the task committed to 
him, this public trust of which we hear 
so much? The trustee who attends a 
meeting of librarians, or even a trustees’ 
meeting is perhaps tempted to wonder if 
he has any duty; to wonder whether or 
not that heaven endowed creature, the 
omniscient and ubiquitous librarian, 
does not fill every desideratum, bridge 
every yawning chasm of inefficiency, and 
anticipate every struggle of the mental 
and spiritual gymnast. Of course, we 
librarians are marvels like to which ages 
gone before have never seen! But in 
our rare moments of introspection we 
do admit, at least the older ones among 
us do, that we have a few limitations 
and that after all we are not absolutely 
beyond needing some assistance. 

So then, to repeat, what is the func- 
tion of a library trustee? Briefly this: 
To choose a good librarian, and to create 
and maintain conditions under which he 
can do his best work. And this is no 
small obligation. So large is it that he 
who measures up to its standard never 
confuses the director and the executor, 
never forgets that the good director of 
a successful business chooses a superin- 
tendent or general manager and then 


lets him superintend and manage. So 
large is the Task that he who grasps its 
significance finds a multitude of ways 
for interpreting the library to his fellows, 
and for helping the librarian to a better 
knowledge of his local conditions. 

But we are not to consider at this 
time the whole duty of the library trus- 
tee, but rather to limit our thoughts to 
one important aspect: his financial re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

In the first place, let me say a word 
as to the personnel of the board. Time 
was, as you know, when “much love and 
some knowledge of books’ were consid- 
ered the sole qualifications for a library 
trustee—and much the same was thought 
true for the librarian. And so to the 
“literary lights” of the town or the city 
were consigned the business policies of 
the library (so far as there were business 
policies in those days), and to the super- 
annuated clergyman or teacher, or the 
impecunious widow of some prominent 
citizen fell the lot of “Keeper of the 
books.” Experience has taught us to do 
things differently. We still need and 
expect no less love and knowledge of 
the printed page among our board mem- 
bers and truly not less among our li- 
brarians, but as the public library has 
taken its place among the institutions 
supported from the public purse, we need 
directors and administrators skilled in 
the ways of public finance. Particularly 
it is important that the former shall be 
influential with the city officials and able 
to talk the language of the budget com- 
mittee of the common council and of the 
city treasurer. So the prime financial 
responsibility is familiarity with the 
city’s financial affairs in general, intelli- 
gence in their discussion and acquaint- 
ance with those who for the time being 
are holders of the purse-strings. I know 
of a library in a neighboring state which 
two years ago was reduced almost to 
the depths of penury. The reason was 
that no representative of the library 
board appeared before the budget com- 
mittee of the council to present the li- 
brary’s needs for the year and so that 
august body appropriated just what it 
pleased and no more. When a member 
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of the board was asked how such a thing 
happened, he, being a truthful man, had 
to confess that the trustees entirely for- 
got that it was budget making time. 
Parenthetically we might add that it was 
inexcusable for the librarian to let the 
trustees forget, except that we are not 
here dealing with the shortcomings of 
that long-suffering being. But such neg- 
lect and forgetfulness on the part of the 
trustees were to my way of thinking in- 
excusable, and a community which in 
consequence suffers for a whole year 
from inadequate library service has the 
right to do something drastic. 

One reason why trustees do not 
oftener present a clearer and more defi- 
nite outline of the library’s needs is be- 
cause they have not a clear vision them- 
selves. They do not see the public li- 
brary in all its potential possibilities as 
a power for public service; do not grasp 
its value to the business man as a labora- 
tory of business facts; do not appreciate 
how wonderfully school libraries are 
helping teachers and pupils in these 
days and how much more wonderful are 
the untried possibilities in this direction ; 
do not realize that the working man is 
only just beginning to understand that 
there may be something within those 
walls for him. Mr Dana of Newark, 
says the library as yet has made no real 
impression on American life; that it is 
just an eddy, a side-current in the great 
stream of activity, greatly under-appre- 
ciated, little understood and practically 
unknown to the thousands who pass it 
by. This is not very welcome to the 
ears of trustees and librarians, but if 
it is true the sooner we recognize its 
truth and face the situation the better. 
And a long step on the road to improve- 
ment is better appreciation by city offi- 
cials of what libraries are aiming to ac- 
complish. I have said that sometimes 
trustees have not the vision themselves. 
Why not? One reason is that sometimes 
the librarian has not the clear vision. 
It is unfortunate for the trustee not to 
have it; it is fatal for the librarian to 
lack it. I am discussing the financial 
responsibilities of the trustees to the 
community, but this is entirely germane 


to our subject. Ii your librarian is not 
inspired with the possibilities of service 
and thrilled with the dream of what she 
would like the library to become, how 
can you, as a trustee, be sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to present the financial needs 
of the institution in a persuading way to 
the proper city authorities? And how 
can you expect your librarian to have 
all these necessary qualifications, this 
powér to dream dreams and ability to 
make them come true if you are paying 
too paltry a salary to tempt any woman 
of education, culture or mental discern- 
ment? You see it comes right back to 
the financial part of your obligations in 
the most practical sort of way. Were it 
not for the fact that many women re- 
ceive far less than they earn and deny 
themselves of what their souls long for, 
or else that parents or other relatives 
support the library by lodging the li- 
brarian at a mere nominal fee, our libra- 
ries would not be as well conducted as 
they are, and it is a part of your finan- 
cial responsibility to see that something 
more than a living wage is offered to the 
one from whom you should have the 
right to expect so much. 

The trustee is the one who can best 
talk finances to the community at large. 
Somebody must do it. Don’t leave it 
to the librarian. He can’t do it nearly as 
effectively as you can. People will not 
be very greatly impressed by the libra- 
rian pleading for more money. They 
will say, “That’s his business: isn’t that 
what he is paid for’? No, it isn’t. He 
is paid to “boom” the library, to empha- 
size it, to interpret it to the community, 
to make known its service, and to give 
it to all who desire it, but just so far as 
his has to be a money call, just so far 
his message is weakened. Leave his 
hands free to do the work for which 
your effort provides him money. Give 
your librarian time and opportunity to 
go about in the community and get in 
personal contact with all classes of its 
people. But see to it that you take the 
financial burden yourself. The librarian 
by all means should feel acquainted with 
the town or city government and with 
the people who are conducting it and 
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should take an occasional hand in the 
discussion of the library finances with 
those officials, but you as the trustee, 
should take the initiative—you should let 
it be known that the librarian is not 
the only one who is interested or con- 
cerned in this problem; that you recog- 
nize it as a business man’s problem and 
one which should be discussed with your 
business associates. Chances are the li- 
brarian was not a resident of the town 
until he became your librarian; can not 
know its local traditions, and the pecu- 
larities of its citizens, as you know them. 
This is something for you to do for the 
library; a service just as important as 
to sit in a board meeting and look wise 
and vote with the majority. It makes 
you an every-day trustee and not one 
of the once-a-month variety. And when 
you get into the swing of this kind of 
service you will feel that being on the 
board is worth while. Once on a time 
when I was a librarian a gentleman came 
to me and said: “I would like to get on 
the library board.” I asked him why. 
“Well,” he said, “it seems to me that 
it would be a good stepping-stone to 
some other city office. It gets your name 
before the public, you have a chance to 
associate with prominent men, and 
there’s not very much work to do.” It 
hopeless to explain to such a man all 
that a library trustee ought to be. I 
am glad to say that notwithstanding 
plenty of money and a genial personality, 
two very good qualifications, he did not 
become a member of the board. 

It is now becoming quite the practice 
even for small libraries to prepare budg- 
ets, and I understand that Indiana is 
especially advanced in this respect and 
so perhaps there is a little need for em- 
phasizing that matter here. By all means 
every library, however small, should 
carefully prepare a budget each year, and 
what is equally or-more important should 
live by it. 

There is a tendency in some quarters 
to prepare a pretty well-balanced budget 
and then forget it, to estimate that $500 
can be spent for books, $100 for binding, 
$2,000 for salaries, $150 for light and 
heat, $200 for incidentals, and so on. 


Then, due to the fact that the budget is 
not based on the actual experience of 
previous years, they find it doesn’t work; 
that by the eighth or ninth month all the 
money in some funds is used up and they 
have to draw from some other fund to 
make it up. So the incidental item goes 
up from $200 to $400; light and heat 
from $150 to $200. This increase has to 
be balanced somewhere, so the book fund 
suffers, and just as the fall rush comes 
on, the librarian finds that the $200 in the 
salary appropriation which was to pro- 
vide extra assistance has vanished into 
printing, stationery, catalog cards, a new 
table, or a strip of cork carpet. Do you 
say, these things would have had to be 
bought even if the budget had been dif- 
ferent? Yes, but the librarian then 
would have known where she stood; she 
would not have counted on doing that 
extra work through extra assistance, and 
would not have been embarrassed by 
promising the Minerva club books she 
couldn’t buy. 

“Tf there is any one thing,” said a city 
official recently, “which a city council 
is accustomed to hear, it is the familiar 
phrase: ‘We need more money;’ and 
unless backed up by well-marshalled rea- 
sons and explanations as to where and 
how and why, the plea is not going to 
prove a very moving one.” The fire de- 
partment, the police department, the park 
board, the street commissioners are all 
going to present carefully prepared item- 
ized budgets showing just exactly where 
they need that money and what the re- 
sult will be if the amount is cut yonder, 
and unless your reasons are equally log- 
ical and arranged in as business-like a 
way, yours is going to be the body which 
can easiest be refused. And if you get 
what you ask for, spend it in the manner 
you have specified, or next year you are 
going to have difficulty in again per- 
suading the council that you are running 
the library on a business basis. 

We have just said, if you get your 
money spend it as you have agreed you 
would in your budget and I want for a 
moment to emphasize that word spend. 
There is a tendency, unfortunately, for 
some boards charged with the disburse- 
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ment of public funds to misinterpret 
their duty, and to feel that because it is 
an excellent habit for an individual to 
spend a little less thai he earns, so in 
the same way it is laudable for a board 
of public officials to spend a little less 
each year than is appropriated; to have a 
gradually increasing balance to meet an 
emergency, build an addition to the 
stacks, put in a new floor covering, or 
new chairs, or do something else which 
cannot be done out of the appropriation 
of any one year. They do not stop to 
think that it is obviously unfair to spend 
money on next year’s public which this 
year’s public has entrusted to them to be 
spent for its own use. New York Li- 
braries in an excellent article in May 
of this year (1916), calls this practice 
“misapplied economy.” I think it would 
be well for all trustees to read that sane 
and logical presentation of the subject. 
To quote briefly: 


The library is organized as an agency 
not for holding or accumulating 
money, but for spending money. Its 
specific object and duty is to turn money 
into book service for the community. In 
respect to money, it thus occupies a posi- 
tion just the reverse of that occupied by a 
business organization. The object of the 
latter is the turning of ideas and enterprise 
into money. The object of the library is 
the turning of money into ideas and enter- 
prise, and it does this not by saving but 
by spending. Library trustees give a cor- 
rect account of their stewardship by show- 
ing, not how money intrusted to their hands 
has been safely kept or increased, but how 
it has been used in the intellectual and 
spiritual enrichment of the community. 

The library depends ultimately for its sup- 
port on public favor, and this favor will 
correspond to the amount of service it 
renders. A dollar in the treasury serves no 
one, wins favor from no one. That dollar 
spent in meeting book needs in the com- 
munity strengthens the library’s hold on 
the heart and purse of every one benefited. 
The surest way to strengthen a library’s 
treasury is to empty it in public service. 
With the library as with the individual, “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it.” 

Village, town and city authorities will 
not be impressed with the need of a li- 
brary for increased appropriations, or even 
for the continuance of the present appro- 
priation, when its treasury shows that it 
has found no appropriate use for the money 
it has already received. Not to spend the 
whole of its income is for a library to de- 


clare that it has more income than it knows 
how wisely to spend; and this is to con- 
demn it for incapacity and to injure its 
future chances for adequate support. 

As with all the higher institutions of 
society, the work of a library must be based 
on faith—faith in itself, faith in its mission 
and faith in the community. Its strength 
and success will depend more on the pos- 
session and exercise of such a faith than 
on any balance in its treasury. It must 
rest its assurance of future support not 
must rest its assurance of future support not 
on its cash in hand but on the work it is 
doing. It must count as its greatest asset 
not what it has received but what it has 
given to the community. To be so anxious 
about the future that it is willing to cripple 
its present service to provide a material 
guaranty against possible contingencies, is 
to show doubt of its community and to suf- 
fer the inevitable results of a feeble faith. 

If therefore a new roof or a new 
heating plant is needed, it is unques- 
tionably wiser frankly to say so in your 
budget and ask for an accordingly in- 
creased appropriation, and if the 
amount is too large for one year’s in- 
come to handle successfully, make your 
contract permit of partial payments so 
that you can take care next year of 
what you can’t this. That will put 
some responsibility on the public to 
see a thing through which they have 
authorized begun, and it’s a good thing 
to let the public know that the library 
is put to it for funds with which to do 
its work. 

The other day I heard Mayor Con- 
ger, of Galesburg, make this startling 
statement: “It is dangerous for an in- 
stitution always to come out at the end 
of the year with money. Bankruptcy 
for a public institution is sometimes a 
most excellent thing.” And I don’t 
know but he was right. Certainly some 
of our most successful public enter- 
prises lean largely to this way of think- 
ing. I have heard prominent Y. M. 
C. A. men say it was always their pol- 
icy for the association to spend a lit- 
tle more each year than its income. 
Then every few years, when the bur- 
den became heavy and interest on their 
notes too important an item, they 
would have a public campaign, get 
everybody acquainted with what they 
were doing, and what they wanted to 
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do, and in this way raise enough money 
to liquidate all obligations. Then they 
would start in to do the same thing 
over again. This is not the way for a 
family to live surely; but a public in- 
stitution is quite different, and those 
in charge should appreciate that what 
is economy for the one spells lost op- 
portunity for the other. It does the 
community good to stretch itself a lit- 
tle; be a bit anxious how an appreciated 
and valued public agency is going to 
get the wherewithal to perform its en- 
larged functions and make its visions 
of service come true, and the more anxi- 
ety perhaps the more value and_ the 
greater appreciation. 

Better Financial Support for Public 

Libraries 
M. D. Cox, trustee, Spies public library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

If a list of questions were sent to 
every public library in the United 
States, and one of the questions should 
read, “What does your library most 
need?” it is quite probable that nine 
libraries out of every ten would an- 
swer, “Better financial support.” 

Visit almost any public library and 
listen to the inquiries made by those 
who us¢ it, and see how long you have 
to wait before you hear the librarian 
say, “Yes, I know we need that badly, 
and if we had ‘better financial support’ 
we certainly would get it right away.” 
The reply is not always made in these 
exact words, but the sentiment is ex- 
pressed over and over, day after day. 
And it is not merely an idle excuse for 
the shortcomings of the library. On 
the contrary, it is the vital: reason for 
many of those shortcomings, and as 
stated before, it is the real problem con- 
fronting at least nine out of ten of the 
public libraries all over the country. It 
is the problem on the solution of which 
depends, in a very large measure, the 
degree of efficiency of the library work 
done in any community. 

In looking up the matter which has 
been printed about library management 
and the things relating to it, I found 
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that while there have been numerous 
articles printed giving minute direc- 
tions in regard to the best way in 
which to spend the library appropria- 
tion, there has been very little written 
about what constitutes adequate finan- 
cial support, or how to get it; both of 
which questions, it seems to me, are 
just as important as, and should nat- 
urally precede, the problems of expen- 
diture. However, I did find this state- 
ment, which, though short, contains 
considerable food for reflection: “Un- 
til the library is recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the municipality, and its 
proper support established as definitely 
as that of the streets, police depart- 
ment, fire protection, schools, etc., it 
will be a struggling institution.” 

This statement very nearly hits the 
nail on the head. The library is a 
struggling institution. It is usually 
dependent on the City Council for sup- 
port, that body deciding each year 
what amount shall be appropriated for 
the library fund. Each year finds a 
number of new members in the council, 
and each year there is the task of in- 
terviewing the several councilmen, and 
coaxing, cajoling or coercing them into 
voting the meager amount appropri- 
ated by last year’s council so as not to 
curtail the work being done by the li- 
brary. Then we breathe a sigh of re- 
lief and say, “Well, they didn’t cut us 
down this year.” One would think that 
after a few years the appropriation 
would be voted as a matter of course, 
without the necessity of bringing any 
pressure to bear on the council. But 
it does not, as a general rule, work out 
this way. If you think it does, and 
care to take the chance, stay away from 
your councilmen next year and see 
what happens. But if you really need 
the money, I would not advise you to 
take the chance. We did it in Menom- 


inee one year, and our appropriation 
was reduced one-third. So we are con- 
vinced that, under the present condi- 
tions, it is necessary to do this work 
annually. 

If the statement I quoted a while 
ago is true, then this condition of af- 
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fairs forces us to the conclusion that 
the proper support of the library is not 
established as definitely as some of the 
other departments of our municipal- 
ities. Funds sufficient for fire protec- 
tion, or for maintenance of the public 
schools, are secured much more easily 
than for the library, which not only 
works hand in hand with the school 
authorities in the education of our chil- 
dren, but is the only educational insti- 
tution available for those who have fin- 
ished or are not attending school. This 
is certainly a condition which ought 
not to exist. But it does, and the prob- 
lem is, how to change it. 

The public, in some way, must be 
brought to realize the importance of 
the work done by the public library 
and the necessity for its adequate sup- 
port. A part of this work can be done 
through the library itself, if it does the 
kind of work and gives the kind of serv- 
ice which makes the people feel that 
they are getting their money’s worth 
out of it. But, unfortunately, this is 
often only a small minority of the cit- 
izens. The library does not come in 
contact with all of them. We even find 
men elected to seats in our city coun- 
cils who do not use the library and who 
know nothing of its importance or its 
proper support. 

Right here comes in an important 
task for the efficient library trustee. 
[It’s up to him to educate such a coun- 
cilman up to the point where he can 
and does understand the library’s needs 
and is willing to help. Of course the 
tactful librarian can do much to help 
in cases of this kind, but I believe it is 
a proper task for the library trustee. 
It is not always an easy task. Some- 
times Mr Alderman, feeling the dignity 
of his position, and perhaps having 
been elected on a platform whose only 
plank is economy, refuses to be per- 
suaded that it is sometimes economical 
to spend money, and that it is not 
economy to cut down the library ap- 
propriation. Sometimes there seems 
to be no avenue of appeal to him direct, 
and if there are not enough votes in 
sympathy with the library to offset his, 


it becomes necessary to go out into his 
ward and bring to bear on Mr Alder- 
man the pressure of influential voters 
who can be reached. In such a case the 
library trustee finds that his duty con- 
sists of much more than merely attend- 
ing the regular meetings of the board 
and allowing the bills. 

Having said this much about ways of 
getting better financial support, we 
must turn to the other side of the ques- 
tion and consider “What is adequate 
financial support?” When we go to our 
councilmen and ask for our library ap- 
propriation, how much shall we ask 
for? The fixed expense of individual li- 
braries varies so greatly that it is very 
hard to find any definite basis from 
which to figure out what should be a 
reasonable appropriation. The Car- 
negie plan based the appropriation on 
the cost of the library building, requir- 
ing the city to agree to spend annually 
10 per cent of the cost of the building 
presented to it. It is easy to see that 
this cannot fairly determine the mat- 
ter, for a good library in an old frame 
building may be giving better service 
and be able to give proper returns for 
more money than a poor library in an 
expensive stone structure. It is also 
impracticable to base the appropriation 
on the number of volumes in the li- 
brary, for a library of 8000 volumes, 
through the judicious expenditure of 
money in other channels, may be do- 
ing better work than another library, 
even though the latter may have 12,- 
000 volumes. After considering the 
matter carefully, I am strongly of the 
opinion that population, which repre- 
sents the size of the community to be 
served, is the best basis we have on 
which to figure, and that for cities of 
10,000 population or over, about 50 
cents per capita, should be considered 
a fair appropriation. 

In towns and cities much smaller 
than 10,000, it will be necessary to raise 
these figures above 50 cents per capita, 
as that amount probably would not be 
sufficient to pay the fixed expenses, 
consisting of heat, light, insurance, re- 
pairs, etc., and allow the proper expen- 
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ditures for salaries, books and _ peri- 
odicals. I have not had the time, nor 
does my experience make me compe- 
tent, to figure out a sliding scale from 
which one might by rule determine 
what a fair appropriation should be for 
a town of any given size, and it prob- 
ably would not fit in every case even if 
such a scale were figured out. But my 
figures would give a city of 10,000 in- 
habitants an appropriation of $5000, 
which under normal conditions ought 
to enable them to give quite efficient 
service. 

When we have determined the 
amount we are going to ask for, we 
must arrange our budget, so that we 
may know just what we are going to 
do with the money, and can give to our 
councilmen a sufficient and intelligent 
reason for every item. Until we can do 
this, and do it well, we cannot expect 
the library to be recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the municipality, nor can 
we expect its proper support to be es- 
tablished as definitely as that of other 
departments, and the library must con- 
tinue to be a “struggling institution.” 


A New Idea? 


One progressive institution in the 
East which receives no city or state 
aid is doing what probably no other 
institution in the country is doing. 
Ralph L. Power, librarian of the Col- 
lege of business administration and 
curator of the Commercial museum at 
Boston university, is loaning books on 
business and allied subjects to libraries 
in New England which have call for 
certain works but are unable to pur- 
chase them. The borrowing library 
pays the postage both ways and the 
books may be kept only a limited time. 
This library loan of business books is a 
new idea of Mr Power. There are 
many books which are exceedingly 
costly and valuable and a great many 
relating to industries which must be 
purchased from abroad. It is works 





such as these when wanted for research 
that Boston university is loaning.— 
Report of State librarian of Maine. 


Reading the Indicator* 

There is no effect without a cause; 
no flaw in a glass crystal without a 
reason; no failure of earnestly desired 
ambition that cannot be traced to some 
fundamentally weak place in thought 
or construction. We, all more or less 
conversant with library affairs in the 
state, know that there is much to be 
desired in the results of such sincerely 
honest efforts. 

In regard to salaries paid librarians 
and assistants and vacations granted, 
there is, of necessity, a very elastic 
schedule because of variance in con- 
ditions, especially incomes.+ 

These facts and figures tell a great 
many things, and these things are what 
we are going to talk about. The criti- 
cisms that are necessary to make are 
made, “with charity for all and malice 
toward none.” We, as public cus- 
todians, should be able to receive just 
criticism with open minds. 

Every one has his own viewpoint. 
It is urged that each study these statis- 
tics and think for himself. But for 
a few minutes I am going to give you 
the viewpoint of this committee. 

The library being such a compara- 
tively recent institution and its growth 
being so phenomenal, the conditions 
surrounding it 10 or 15 years ago are 
entirely different from its environments 
today. 

If your board of trustees is cluttered 
up with inanimate human beings, in- 
vertebrates, tight wads or fossils, it is 
up to you to get awake to your duties, 
which in this case, means cultivating 
(if you have not already done so, as 
you should) the acquaintance of your 
Mayor and City Council. Put them in 
touch, and keep them there, with the 
needs of your library. Ask them to 





*From the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Iowa library association to 
investigate efficiency, hours, salaries etc., in 
the state. Read at Colfax, 1915. The com- 
mittee was made up of Dr Cora Williams- 
Choate, Marshalltown; Will J. Riley, Des 
Moines, and Miriam Wharton, Burlington. 

f[Statistical table covering Iowa _ condi- 
tions in 1914-15 is omitted —Ed.] 
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appoint in vacancies, wide awake, open 
minded human beings who will work 
for the good of the community. This 
type of people will weigh in the balance 
well-paid efficiency and big results 
against an inert library because of lack 
of funds and underpaid help, together 
with restricted open hours of service. 

It is your particular business (as a 
trustee) to see that a clear, bright light 
burns in your City Council and in the 
mind of your Mayor. .This can be 
brought about in many ways—always 
honorable ways, too—but always 
through diplomacy. This is an age of 
diplomacy. I do not for one moment 
advocate any underhanded business nor 
any crooked work of any kind whatso- 
ever. What I refer to is a straight- 
forward education of your Mayor and 
City Council of what (1) your library 
is trying to do, (2) what it really is 
doing, (3) the results so far obtained, 
(4) the reason why more and better 
results cannot or have not been ob- 
tained. These, of course, vary accord- 
ing to your individual troubles and as- 
pirations. I mean to point out clearly 
here the fact that you must do certain 
things for yourselves. No rule or state 
law can cover all these things; they 
can only cover principles and you must 
do the filling in with personally applied 
thought and action. The library board 
is subservient to the City Council— 
hence it is your business to make them, 
not only familiar with all your work- 
ings, but in every way to teach them 
to make use of it themselves in the 
execution of their official duties. Meet 
them more than half way—take the 
material to them, anticipate their 
wants, show them what a valuable in- 
stitution you have for every one in the 
community. 

In addition to this, you should in- 
vite them to your board meetings and 
occasionally make a small social affair 
of mutual interest and benefit and ar- 
range for it on a night when all can 
be present. All this is not theory I am 
propounding; it has been done to my 
own knowledge. 

Moreover, after you have won the 
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City Council, it is your business to 
keep them won—won and one. This 
is as thoroughly needed as the winning 
game is necessary. If you do all this 
(and perhaps more than I have cov- 
ered) it will not be necessary to urge 
very hard the need of great thought 
and care being exercised in the selec- 
tion of a suitable board member for an 
oncoming vacancy. That vacancy 
should not be used solely as a political 
favor, but a political favor can be made 
out of it by appointing one who is up 
to date, a willing worker, an enthusiast 
for library advantages to the commu- 
nity and one who will not shirk attend- 
ance or duty. This type surely can be 
found among the friends of your 
Mayor (and you certainly must not ex- 
pect him to appoint an enemy). If you 
can’t find one among his friends, you 
must go farther back and work, and 


pray Heaven to help your town. But 
as a Board, library trustees should 
never be politically aggressive. If you 


keep thus closely in touch with your 
superior officers, how easy it will be 
for them to see without much effort 
that you must have an adequate in- 
come, that your tax levy must be ade- 
quate, that growing usefulness de- 
mands increased supply of funds, and. 
emphatically, that conscientious labor 
should be recompensed. Your libra- 
rian and staff earn more salary every 
year than they are paid, because their 
range of usefulness becomes (or should 
become) greater every year. You and 
I pay the plumber 80c an hour, some- 
times for good work, more often for 
bad, shoddy work. His work needs 
only one set of brain convolutions. The 
librarian needs all she can acquire and 
she uses them all to the advantage of 
the whole community. I believe very 
few are in the habit of groaning about 
tax levies, when taxes are wisely and 
advantageously used. If you have the 
honor to belong to a library board ask 
for a proper tax levy, and properly, but 
not extravagantly, use that appropria- 
tion all up each year. See that you get 
returns for every dollar, and use every 
dollar. The value of a library income 
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is through its usefulness to the com- 
munity and the medium of exchange 
(from money to usefulness) is the li- 
brarian. Her salary should be some 
sort of an indication of her value to 
you. 
Wise selection of a librarian 

Above everything else comes the 
wise selection of the librarian. Libra- 
rians differ from the proverbial poet 
who “is born, not made,” in that they 
are made as well as born, but must be 
born with certain library qualities, as 
no amount of making can supply them 
if lacking. Think over your librarian 
and her staff. ,. Analyze her to your- 
self, and determine whether or not she 
is a real executive officer of your board. 
Especially consider if she is worth all 
you pay her or if she is worth more. 
If you haven’t full confidence in her 
ability (a reasonable and conscientious 
doubt) you had best make a change 
and get one in whom you do have 
every confidence. Then do the very 
best that circumstances will allow in 
the matter of salary and vacations. 

Out of the 86 librarians reporting, we 
have 47 per cent who have a college 
education ; 39 per cent who have a high 
school education ; 19 per cent who have 
library school training, and 38 per cent 
who have had summer school work. 

With the librarian, should begin the 
standardization of libraries throughout 
the state. The lack of results often 
lamented and wondered about, the in- 
ertia expressed in statistical terms at 
the end of a library year, are more often 
than not, the fault of the one in charge 
of the library. There are certain qual- 
ifications a good librarian should pos- 
sess, and no board should keep one who 
fails to come up to standard in most 
of these specifications. 

1. She must be well educated. 

2. She must be a good executive. 

3. A good, sympathetic mixer. 

4. A quick reader of human beings, 
as such. 

5. Broad enough to understand all 
kinds and classes of people; their hu- 
man strength and their equally human 
weaknesses. 


6. She should be able to see your 
viewpoint as well as her own. 

7. She should use her books to the 
best advantage, steadily and carefully 
aiming to improve the reading desire 
of her patrons. 

8. She should be a live wire. 

9. As an officer of the city, she 
should be identified in every movement 
of civic work, providing for layman 
and specialist, basic material for the 
furtherance of their ideals. For in- 
stance: In the subject of garbage dis- 
posal, she should not leave one stone 
unturned to provide reading matter for 
the furtherance of interest of council- 
man and day laborer. She is the hu- 
man link between the abstract and the 
concrete. She is the nucleus from 
which should radiate broad lines of 
helpfulness in all directions. In order 
to do this, she should not be restricted 
to the library building. She should 
mingle with all classes of her patrons 
outside the library walls. This brings 
the thought of the people to the library. 
If this is not permitted she will become 
narrow and dispirited, as well as being 
unable to best read the needs of her 
constituents and quite unable to inspire 
the patrons. Your librarian, your ex- 
ecutive officer, should, by virtue of her 
office, be the judge when she is able to 
leave the library to her understudies. 
She is not a good general if she can- 
not get out of her assistants the proper 
work in her absence. 

In the matter of education, the one in 
charge of your library and the reading 
of your townspeople, should never be 
even considered unless she has as a 
foundation, at least a high school educa- 
tion. Some of our statistics show that 
a few librarians in this state have not 
this much. On this qualification, we 
should unanimously standardize. In ad- 
dition to this requirement, there should 
be higher education and special library 
training. The smaller the library, the 
greater the imperative need for this. 

Certainly those that can pay $50 and 
up ought to insist on training unless long 
experience overbalances the lack of it. 

Trustees should remember when se- 
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lecting a librarian, no matter how they 
feel personally, that the library is not 
an institution for charity appointments. 
If the library is not getting best results 
and you are convinced that it is due to 
a misfit at headquarters, out of regard 
to your city she should be shelved, and 
the place filled by one wide awake and 
worthy. 

One ship goes east, and the other goes west 
By the very same wind that blows. 

’Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That determines which way it goes. 

Vacations 

Vacations liberally granted are as 
“Bread cast upon the waters.”’ They are 
not only restful but inspiring. After one 
of respectable length, the individual re- 
turns to work with a joy and enthusiasm 
that is not only of life giving benefit to 
her, but rebounds in multiples to the in- 
stitution for which she works. Any one 
pursuing a vocation that demands brain 
work continually needs longer vacations 
than one demanding muscular work. This 
is a fact long and well known. Nerve 
tissue takes the same length of time to 
recuperate that it has taken to tire. Li- 
brarians need, not only regular and com- 
plete absences from their field of en- 
deavor, but they need that time to be 
in proportion to what they feel they re- 
quire. Every librarain should be granted 
four weeks’ vacation,—with full pay. 
Please note the expression “complete 
absence from field of work.” Change of 
scene and change of mental attitude 
bring the only complete rest. If longer 
vacations than your rules allow are asked 
for, they should be granted according to 
the best possible arrangements that can 
be made by all parties concerned. 

In small libraries, where the income is 
very small, a vacation should be given 
even if you have to close the library for 
two weeks or a month. The reading 
public could surely manage to give this 
time to one who gives her time to them 
for the remaining 50 weeks in the year. 
But the board members themselves might 
take their turn in filling her place. I 
believe such an intimacy between library 
and trustee would be a very convincing 
proof of vacation needs. We have 13 
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libraries reported with incomes less than 
$1000. Not one of the librarians of 
these 13 institutions have any vacations 
on pay at all. This is pitiful. How can 
you keep from getting in a rut if you do 
not have a change occasionally? Don’t 
forget that all work and no play makes 
anyone dull. These librarians need va- 
cation with full pay. If they had not 
their salary at this time, it might prohibit 
this much needed absence from town. 
Getting away and looking at people and 
things from a larger area than the four 
confining walls of a library building will 
brush away the cobwebs that accumu- 
late from too close and long associa- 
tion with petty things. A liberal policy 
on the part of the board towards its staff 
can only result in good returns to the 
library. I very much fear there is dan- 
ger of library trustees becoming hide- 
bound from lack of thought and action 
on this particular subject. Our statis- 
tics show it. 
Salaries 

The two most frequent ways of deter- 
mining the amount of salary for a li- 
brary staff seems to be 

1. By precedent. 

2. By using 40 or 50 per cent of the 
income. 

The investigating committee of an- 
other state recommended the latter as a 
guide. This committee feels that the 
former is a lazy man’s way of letting 
some other person do the thinking that 
you should do for yourselves. The lat- 
ter way, 40 or 50 per cent of the income, 
should only be used as a guide to pre- 
vent swamping other interests of the li- 
brary. The nearest any library in Iowa 
comes to the 50 per cent mark is 46.5 
and that occurs in the larger Jibraries 
where much help is employed, and large 
incomes are more easily obtained. 

We feel that this whole matter should 
be carefully thought out in conjunction 
with your own local data. You are con- 
versant with the details that pertain to 
your own establishment. But whatever 
you do, determine salaries on a par of 
worth. Value for value is the only 
guide, and will fit all conditions. Value 
for value should be determined after 
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considering :—preparation, qualifications, 
work hours and results obtained. In 
exchange for this, the best salaries 
should be paid that your income allows. 
More than that, see that your income is 
increased to a basis consistent with these 
requirements. Few boards consider the 
time, work and preparation required to 
make an adequate librarian. A teacher’s 
salary is never thought too much for the 
work she does, and she is prepared ordi- 
narily to fill only a certain requirement. 
A librarian must be capable of meeting 
the demands of all the teachers in all 
their different departments. She is 
therefore, a multiplied specialist. And 
to meet the demands of the teachers is 
only a small part of her work. She is 
the intermediary between school and 
after life and the guide of the communi- 
ties’ literary tastes. She is a maker of 
citizens in its largest sense. She con- 
ducts constant post graduate work. Her 
hours are much longer than the hours of 
teachers, and she receives less money in 
proportion. Surely she should be enti- 
tled to the salary paid to the special 
teachers plus the additional time she 
serves. 
Assistants 

An assistant should be an embryo li- 
brarian—a practical idealist. One rea- 
son for the world wide reputation of suc- 
cess that is attached to the Marshall 
Field Co. of Chicago is that each de- 
partment has its trained head and each 
assistant is trained from the beginning 
for fitness to advance to the head at any 
moment. This is done in proper order 
and depends on the best qualifications. 
In this way, no matter what the emer- 
gency, the department is in prime run- 
ning order, never crippled for the need 
of a suitable manager. Library assist- 
ants should be chosen with the same ob- 
ject in view. Those showing any lack 
of adaptability to this particular line of 
work should be excluded and the fit ones 
used. Do not waste time trying to fit a 
square peg in a round hole. Perfect 
frankness as to why an applicant cannot 
remain after being tried out is best. 
After the probation period, certain suit- 
able library training should be advised 


at some library school, or, a college 
course as best suits the case. 

It is less possible to standardize as- 
sistants than librarians. But the better 
their preparation and adaptation for li- 
brary work, the shorter time they will 
serve in the capacity of assistant and the 
more value they will be to the library. 
Like good cream, they rise to the top. 

Work hours 

The hours at which a library is opened 
and closed is purely a local question and 
should be arranged to suit the conveni- 
ence of the public. Too many hours per 
day should not be allowed to work a 
hardship upon the employees. Too many 
consecutive hours depreciate the value 
of mental work, for with a constant 
strain one cannot always keep up to the 
standard that a library should try always 
to keep for its public. Considering the 
incomes of libraries and the amount of 
work done, it is often an impossibility 
to keep the hours in accordance to the 
laws of health and standard work. Then 
extra help should be employed if possi- 
ble, and the board should scan critically 
their tax levy. 

Where your income prohibits extra 
help, if there is any altruistic sentiment 
on the part of the board, some among 
them could serve a few hours a week at 
the charging desk. If you are all busi- 
ness people and this is impossible, make 
a place for some wide-awake who would 
have leisure to use in this way. It means 
such an unmeasurable amount to the 
small community to have library priv- 
ileges with a competent librarian to di- 
rect reading in right channels. 

In our statistics, the average weekly 
hours vary widely as do the other things, 
but a careful survey of these facts and 
figures reveals that the work hours and 
the salaries are sadly out of proportion. 
It would seem wise to clear up the other 
things and then make the salary and 
length of work hours more nearly ap- 
proach each other. 

A schedule of 42 hours in winter and 
40 in summer will get much better work 
than longer hours. These long hours 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
There is one librarian working 65 hours 
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a week. This is outlandish. Her salary 
is $45 and she has been a librarian nine 
years. It was to eradicate just such 
things as this that prompted the forma- 
tion of this committee. 

The New York public library four 
years ago was working on the 42-40 hour 
schedule. They put in a medical inspec- 
tor for the entire staff of about 1000 
members and at his recommendation in 
the past year have changed to the 40 
hour for the entire year. If they find 
it pays, why not others? 

Trustees’ introspection 

All librarians take inventory once a 
year. The board does nothing but re- 
ceive the report. We believe it a good 
thing for the library trustees to once or 
twice a year or oftener, take stock of 
themselves. See if some lack of results 
does not lie at your door. Pinch your- 
selves to see if you are wide awake. For, 
to reiterate the sentiment expressed at 
the beginning of this report, neither state 
laws nor local rules are omnipotent in 
library affairs. They can indicate, but 
it is the trustees who must first of all 
standardize their ideals of library work 
before it will be possible to bring libra- 
ries into their own, and place them 
finally in a permanent position of 
standardized efficiency. 

The beautiful carved statues of Cour- 
age, Prudence, Hope, and Charity watch 
over the famous Della Carta doorway of 
the Ducal Palace of Venice. It would be 
well if these graces, in spirit, brooded 
over every board of library trustees in 
this State of Iowa. 





To choose the right word and to dis- 
card all others, this is the chief factor in 
good writing. To learn good poetry by 
heart is to acquire help toward doing 
this, instinctively, automatically as 
other habits are acquired. In the affairs 
of life, then, is no form of good man- 
ners, no habit of usage more valuable 
than the habit of good English.—David 
Starr Jordan. 





His command of language was such 
as a rider has of a horse that is running 
away with him.—Whately. 
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Doing Our Bit 
Jennie E. Doran, Public library, Denver, 
Colo. 

At this crisis in the world’s history, 
when everyone is stirred and awakened 
by a sense of national duty, we American 
public libraries have a rare opportunity 
of proving ourselves of service to our 
country. As public institutions, we are 
peculiarly fitted to reach the people, and 
therefore should assume some degree of 
responsibility and co-operate with the 
government to the utmost of our ability. 

We are living in the most remarkable 
period in history, an age teeming with 
possibilities for the rapid advancement 
of civilization when the time comes for 
readjustment and reconstruction after 
this world upheaval has subsided. Every 
phase of human existence will be affected 
in some measure, and it will be indeed a 
privilege to have a part in the upbuilding 
of the new order of things. People are 
eager now for information on subjects 
which have become of almost vital im- 
portance, and turn to us for assistance. 
How are we prepared to meet the 
emergency ? 

First let us consider those who have 
been roused by the call of duty. For 
them military books dealing with the dif- 
ferent phases of the active service should 
be provided. Of course it would be quite 
impossible to supply the demand, but at 
least several circulating copies of the 
various official manuals, regulations, etc. 
could be supplied, as well as books on 
military and naval history. Certainly 
War Department publications could be 
kept for reference, which would allow a 
greater number of people to become fa- 
miliar with the nature of the require- 
ments of the different branches of the 
army and navy. Of the Red Cross work, 
which is occupying the attention of the 
women of the country, the same may be 
said, for it is closely allied to the military 
service and is as important in its way. 

We are also in a position to render 
valuable assistance to another important 
department of the government, namely 
the Secret Service Bureau. Through 
our circulation records, if required, we 
could ascertain whether certain scientific 
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or technical books were in great demand, 
and could give the titles of the books 
and names and addresses of borrowers. 
We also could give the biographical ma- 
terial of various military officers which 
is frequently needed. 

In spite of the repeated appeals, urg- 
ing the people to put forth every effort, 
there may be some who have not yet 
been brought to a full realization of their 
responsibilities as citizens. Here we 
have an opportunity to instill patriotism 
by bringing to their attention carefully 
chosen books on this subject. The 
schools are doing splendid work with the 
boys and girls through debates and es- 
says and by co-operating with them, we 
could have the necessary material ready 
for these debates and thus help to foster 
a proper sentiment in the children. 

A subject of timely interest is that of 
conservation; this word best expresses 
the attitude we wish to emphasize in the 
selection of books on the production of 
food, standardization of prices, and the 
handling of products down to the thrift 
of the individual household. In consid- 
ering the production of food, the farmer 
should receive the most assistance as on 
him the world depends for sustenance. 
Agriculture has become a science, there- 
fore books must be selected with regard 
to their authority, date, and clearness 
of exposition. Many farmers do not 
realize the information that may be had 
for the asking and a special effort should 
be made to send books to the isolated 
districts. Now that the slogan is “Culti- 
vate the soil,” the amateur gardener 
would appreciate books suitable for his 
needs. The cultivation of vacant lots 
should be encouraged as it will help to 
feed the hungry and add to the good ap- 
pearance of our cities. A neat garden 
looks better than weeds or unsightly bill- 
boards. There has not been much in- 
formation on vacant lot cultivation pub- 
lished as yet in book form, but pamphlet 
material and periodical articles are avail- 
able. The field of domestic economy is 
a broad one and space need not be taken 
here to enlarge on the necessity of pro- 
viding helpful books for the housewife, 
not forgetting that books of inspiration 
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and cheer are just as important as the 
more prosaic topics of cookery and 
household management. 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
people have been interested in the coun- 
tries engaged in the conflict, and there 
has been a demand for books descriptive 
of these nations, their social and political 
conditions, governments, etc. With the 
entrance of the United States into the 
struggle, however, there will be a more 
personal interest prompted by the thought 
of sons and brothers on the firing line. 
Suitable maps too would be of great 
value, particularly those showing in some 
detail the territory which forms the battle 
ground. 

It is a question as to how deep we 
should plunge into the bewildering mass 
of material at hand along the above men- 
tioned lines. Each of us will have to be 
governed by the powers that be, on the 
Board, the elasticity of the book fund, 
and the needs of the community. 

One of the inevitable results of the 
war will be the problem of the returned 
soldiers, who have not been called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, but many 
of whom have become disabled and there- 
fore unfit to resume their former occu- 
pations. This problem has had to be 
dealt with already by our allies to some 
extent. In the course of time, similar 
conditions will prevail in this country. 
Undoubtedly new technical schools will 
spring up in response to the need for 
instruction in the different trades open 
for these incapacitated men. <A good 
collection of practical, up-to-date books 
on the various trades taught will be re- 
quired, and through the Extension de- 
partment, deposit stations could be placed 
in these schools in the cities where they 
exist. Some will be too disabled to avail 
themselves of this instruction and will fill 
our sanitariums. Discarded books would 
be a boon to such institutions. One pro- 
gressive library in western Canada, 
through a corps of volunteer workers 
composed of members of the staff, 
cleaned and mended the discarded books 
from time to time and sent them to a 
local tuberculosis sanitarium for re- 
turned soldiers. They were gratefully 
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received and more were requested. One 
of the saddest results will be the in- 
creased need of books for the blind. On 
their return from the war, many having 
become accustomed to the outdoor life, 
will be loath to return to the office or 
shop. The agricultural books should 
again be given a prominent place on our 
shelves to stimulate interest in the land. 
In fact, by judicious publicity, with at- 
tractive bulletins, suggestive lists and 
press notices, and getting the right books 
to the right man, we might have a part 
in the further cultivation of the acres 
and acres of land as yet untouched by the 
plow. 

These are just a few suggestions as 
to what we might contribute as our share 
in the National Service. Let us all re- 
spond to our country’s call and do our 
bit. 





Books for Russian Prisoners of War 
in Germany 
C. T. Hagberg Wright, librarian, 
London library 

When a sleeper wakes from a long 
unbroken slumber to find himself in a 
strange environment, he is usually slow 
to realise his novel surroundings. Es- 
cape being impossible, he sets about fit- 
ting himself for the work in store, but 
he does so with misgivings and mani- 
fold mistakes. So England, waking to 
a state of war and striving to meet the 
demands of unforeseen and terrible con- 
ditions, has blundered, stumbled, ago- 
nised, but still held on, while the nation 
has realised day by day and month by 
month, the penalties of unpreparedness. 

Quickly, and on the whole efficiently, 
the new citizen army was supplied with 
equipment, munitions and commissariat. 
Next the wounded ashore and afloat be- 
came the objects of general thought and 
generosity. All manner of comforts and 
luxuries were showered on them and, 
lastly, the sufferings of the prisoners of 
war were relieved by public and private 
organizations. But, throughout all this 
vast expenditure of money and of per- 
sonal effort, there was a prevailing tend- 
ency to treat the needs of our forces, 
whether in the field, the hospital or the 


prisoners’ camp, as essentially material 
needs. The feeding of their minds came 
as an afterthought and developed from 
the tentative efforts of a few civilians. 

The attitude of the average well-in- 
formed man towards such questions may 
be illustrated by quoting the chairman of 
a committee now sitting, who on a recent 
occasion enquired of the present writer, 
“And what is the London library?” 
The average soldier equally discounts the 
value of literature and ignores its im- 
portance in the national life. 

The cry for books, more books, made 
itself heard continually from all quarters 
and, lamentably late in the day, we be- 
gan to realise the mental state of those 
who are doomed to a life empty of all 
intellectual occupations or interests. Not 
only England was remiss and laggard in 
this matter. The position of the Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany called for 
the sympathy and help of all who had 
ears to hear, and means of aiding them 
and among their most timely and gen- 
erous helpers, America holds a leading 
place. 

In war-time particularly, the soldier 
finds scant leisure for books, and merely 
glances at newspapers and light fiction. 
Serious reading is commonly confined to 
members of the War intelligence de- 
partment. But in hospital and in cap- 
tivity it is far otherwise. Debarred from 
normal employment, depressed by his 
position, it is only between the covers 
of books that he can find relief and 
pleasure. He would be the first to be 
indignant with the officer who remarked 
that in these times “a hair-dresser was 
more useful than a librarian.” 

The first organized effort in this coun- 
try to provide Russian prisoners in Ger- 
many with Russian books, was a little 
committee of four persons which I 
called together in August, 1915. They 
were Professor Vinogradoff of Oxford 
as chairman, two Russian ladies and my- 
self. 

In October, 1916, in order to comply 
with Government regulations the com- 
mittee was enlarged, but the work has 
been carried on as before. The commit- 
tee now consists of Mr Edmund Gosse, 
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C. B., chairman,—Professor Vinogra- 
doff having resigned owing to his de- 
parture for Russia; secretary: C. J. 
Purnell; treasurer: C. T. Hagberg 
Wright; Committee: Professor P. Vino- 
gradoff, Mdm Matheson, Mdlle Ivanit- 
sky. Address: London Library, St. 
James’s Square, S. W. 

A Russian committee in Holland im- 
mediately entered into negotiations with 
us, and pointed out that the demand for 
reading matter was quite as urgent as 
the demand for physical comforts. 
Through their agency we were first put 
in touch with many of the camps, and 
a little later, Countess Benckendorf’s 
committee for supplying food to Russian 
prisoners also gave us useful informa- 
tion. Let me quote a few typical ex- 
amples of the kind of letters addressed 
to us by prisoners, both civilian and 
military. 

The first is from a young girl volun- 
teer who is now a prisoner at Havelburg, 
who has written asking for a parcel of 
food. She says: 

I am a schoolgirl of 19 years, and have 
been a prisoner two and a half years, but 
what I want is to have some books to study 
English, if it is possible. Please reply to me. 

Another letter from a young soldier is 
as follows: 

I am a student of the Oriental institute 
of Vladivostock where I was studying 
Chinese and Japanese, and now after 18 
months of captivity I find that I have in 
part forgotten these languages. If it be 
possible, I should so like to obtain some- 
thing in these languages, either in Russian 
or French, to enable me to continue my 
studies. 

A Russian lieutenant begs for some 
books on jurisprudence such as are now 
used in the courses of “our institute for 
the study of neurology and psychology.” 

An officer in control of the Langen- 
salza camp library says: 

Our camp is very large, and there is a 
continual and extraordinary demand for 
books. Popular scientific books and_ books 
on social questions are most in demand. 

Where no specific request has been 
made, we have sent books of a varied 
character. For the common soldiers ele- 
mentary school books and simple read- 
ing books, scientific primers, books on 


agriculture and religious books and the 
works of great Russian writers have 
been selected. 

For the officers we have chosen books 
of a more advanced description, embrac- 
ing every conceivable branch of knowl- 
edge. A large number of grammars and 
dictionaries have also been sent and are 
in continual request. Roughly 50 gram- 
mars and dictionaries have been des- 
patched to Altdamm,—but this is a mere 
drop in the ocean when one considers 
that many of the camps number over one 
thousand men. 

The demand for special books of study 
has as far as possible been complied 
with, but in a few cases great difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining what 
is wanted in Russian. 

Not only have the librarians of various 
prisoners’ camps sent requests for simple 
reading books for the instruction of the 
unlettered peasant soldiers but for 
technical works on agriculture, bee-keep- 
ing, the use of manures, the care of cat- 
tle. Russia is peculiarly rich in this type 
of technical literature. There is no other 
country with so large an output of popu- 
lar guides and text-hooks of this de- 
scription, which owe their existence 
partly to the Zemstvos and partly to 
private enterprise. Their circulation 
throughout Russia is enormous and ever 
increasing and a Russian pastor in 
Schneidemiihl, in the course of a letter 
of acknowledgment for presents of lit- 
erature, remarks that the prisoners have 
been eagerly devouring the agricultural 
hand-books. This excellent man, like 
many of the educated Russians interned 
in Germany, is occupied in teaching his 
illiterate companions to read and write 
and explaining to them such phrases and 
technical expressions as present difficul- 
ties in the course of their studies. In 
this connection it may be said that Rus- 
sian primers and school-books are among 
the best in the world. Their simplicity 
and clearness leave nothing to be desired 
and the abundance of illustrations give 
valuable aid to the teacher, be his pupils 
native or foreign. 

It has been remarked that the bulk of 
the Russian prisoners desire books of 
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instruction rather than light literature, 
and this fact may be taken as an augury 
of the future of the great Slav race. The 
rapidly dawning desire of the mass of 
the population for education and en- 
lightenment in regard to the world be- 
yond their frontiers, is by its own energy 
daily fulfilling itself. 

The highly-educated upper classes of 
Russia have given ear to the call of 
their peasant brothers and the gulf fixed 
between the intellectuals and the illit- 
erates is at length being solidly bridged 
over. The peasant farmer in time to 
come may lose something of that child- 
like faith and obedience to authority 
which has distinguished him, but he will 
gain instead, the self-reliance, the spirit 
of independence, the knowledge of him- 
self and of others which are his birth- 
right. He will realize that “there is no 
darkness but ignorance.” 

It may also be mentioned that in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the 
Hague convention all parcels are sent 
free of cost. The work in connection 
with the packing and sending of parcels 
has been done voluntarily by the staff of 
the London library in their spare time. 

We have been able to send one or 
more parcels to 85 camps in Germany. 
The committee have received very grate- 
ful acknowledgements from the Russian 
prisoners of war, of which I append 
two specimens : 

Dear Friends: I have received your in- 
valuable parcel of books and I have seen 
the Light. I cannot tell you how grateful 
Iam. Your brother, A. A. 

In the name of the pupils and masters 
of the school .I send you our sincerest 
thanks. As one interested in natural his- 
tory and giving lectures on this subject 
here, I consider it my duty to thank you 
specially for the great number of valuable 
books on natural history which we have re- 
ceived from you. 

We have employed the well-known 
firm of Messrs Muir and Mirrielies, 
Petrovka, Moscow, for the purchase of 
books. This firm has acted with dis- 
criminating care and the chief of their 
book department, to whom the task of 
selection was necessarily largely en- 
trusted, has been most zealous in choos- 
ing appropriate literature. We have also 


been assisted occasionally by the advice 
of personal friends in Russia. 

The difficulty since February, 1917, of 
obtaining books for Russia has enor- 
mously increased, but nevertheless we 
have been able to send 178 parcels. From 
the beginning of our activities we have 
sent 2164 parcels. For the first quarter of 
1917, 401 parcels have been posted to 
Germany. Reckoned in weight, we have 
sent, approximately, eight tons of books 
to Germany. Each parcel weighs on an 
average 10% lbs., 11 pounds being the 
limit permissible by postal regulations. 
About 2000 Russian books were received 
from sympathisers in Great Britain. 
Contributions of money have amounted 
in all to £1365, of which £1025 were 
received as a grant from the National 
Allied Relief Committee of America for 
whose generosity and co-operation we 
are most grateful. Indeed our small 
committee could hardly have undertaken 
the additional labor of making constant 
appeals to the public and to private 
friends. 





Free Lists 


The members of the staff of the li- 
brary, of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, have compiled lists of re- 
cent articles from the engineering and 
trade press and from government pub- 
lications on such uses of concrete in mili- 
tary construction as the following: 

Armories, Bomb proof shelters, Bridges, 
Coast defense, Fortifications, Gun emplace- 
ments, Military camps, Military roads, Sani- 
tation, Sewage disposal, Warships. 


These lists will be distributed free 
upon application to the librarian, Eliza- 
beth H. Cass. 

The Portland Cement Association 
maintains a reference library, specializ- 
ing in the uses of cement in concrete 
construction, which is open to the pub- 
lic during business hours. 





The Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
lege has issued the following timely lists: 
Useful books for the dairyman, Business 
books for better farming, Books on farm 
machinery and Books on vegetable gar- 
dening. 
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Man or woman—At this season of the 
year, there is always more or less chang- 
ing of locality among librarians. There 
seems to be a little more than usual this 
year. 

The curious thing about the changes 
this year, is the expression of opinion in 
various quarters that the situation de- 
mands a man rather than a woman. 

Beyond a question of doubt, there are 
situations that can be handled better by a 
man librarian than by a woman librarian, 
but candor would compel one expressing 
an opinion at the present time to say 
that in most instances, the question of 
sex has little force. The librarian of In- 
dianapolis, after occupying the posi- 
tion for more than 25 years, announces 
in her resignation that the position, as 
she leaves it, “has grown into a man’s 
job.” Miss Browning has been known 
in Indiana as one of the strongest ad- 
vocates and promulgators of equal rights 
for woman. Her announcement in this 
regard has a little of the sound of in- 


consistency. If women are not equal 
to taking care of the rights which they 
have, why take on something more which 
they are not capable of fulfilling to the 
last degree? 

More than one of the library schools 
have expressed the opinion that it was 
necessary that vacancies in the teaching 
staff be filled by men. They have ex- 
pressed the opinion, also, that while 
competent women were easy to find, it 
was not easy to find a man librarian who 
was willing to teach and at the same time 
able to do so successfully. Here again a 
mixed staff for a mixed body of students 
has claims that cannot be overlooked, 
but no other good reason can be put 
forward. 

Another side of the picture is that pre- 
sented by the president of a board where 
active library service has been in prog- 
ress, who states, “What we need most is 
some one that can render to the public 
the service they have the right to expect 
from a tax supported institution and the 
right woman would be as good for us, if 
not better, than a man.” 

In a recent discussion before a class 
of university seniors, on Vocation for 
women, where chemistry, pathology, 
journalism, domestic science and library 
work were presented as desirable, the 
stated salary of librarians ranked low- 
est in the scale of all the subjects pre- 
sented. 

It is a regrettable fact that women 
themselves are largely to blame for this 
state of affairs. It is a situation that 
should receive attention seriously and in 
a state of mind free from prejudice or 
personal bias. It has been proven too 
often to need re-statement, that the pub- 
lic regards library workers no_ higher 
than the library workers regard them- 
selves. 
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The library’s place—The newspapers of 
New York tell of a movement among 
some of the members of the staff of the 
New York public library to introduce a 
new phase into library organizations, 
namely, that of labor unions. 

This is a natural tendency following 
the distribution of membership of library 
workers into clans and classes, which has 
prevailed for the past seven or eight 
years. The stage has been prepared for 
any sort of organizing that one or a few 
may undertake. There is nothing to 
hinder organization if there is any one 
who wants to start it. But, really, isn’t 
it time to seriously question the wisdom 
of going on with it? How can these 
multitudinous organizations be carried 
on and the members have any time to do 
the legitimate work that is theirs to be 
done and for which they are being paid 
by somebody? One reassuring feature of 
the whole thing, is that those who start 
such movements are not widely known 
for valuable constructive work before 
they plunge, full-grown, on the stage 
of action announcing that a great need 
exists, the panacea for which they are 
about to offer. The friendliness of the 
A. L. A. toward such efforts in its field 
of survey has, in the judgment of some, 
been imposed upon and a loss of vital 
force, dignity and influence of the library 
movement, has resulted. 

Now comes this last movement of or- 
ganizing library employes into a labor 
union—one of the most far-fetched ideas 
of improvement possible. As usual, the 
names of the prime movers in forming 
this labor union, suggest no previous con- 
tribution to betterment, either of service 


or personal equipment in library work | 


and, doubtless, their ideals of the benefit 
of the labor union, has to do with the im- 
provement solely of their own pecuniary 


situation with scarcely a thought of what 
their contribution may be to the better- 
ment of the labor conditions in their en- 
vironment—a situation which is already 
the bane of labor unions generally today. 

That the cause of improvement of pay 
and conditions of library employes needs 
adjustment that will make for betterment, 
can not be gainsaid. But, that an appeal 
to organized labor is the proper method 
for bringing it about, can not be main- 
tained. Ifa crisis should arise over such 
a question under the present conditions 
and stage of development, complications 
might arise which would not only not 
be to the advantage of library workers, 
as such, but would work to their detri- 
ment and at the same time place organ- 
ized labor in such an embarrassed posi- 
tion as would leave. retreat the only 
door of egress. 

No rightminded librarians can possibly 
favor this latest move for self-assertion 
as a creditable effort in library service. 





A Motto for Members 
“T will not censure the A. L. A. for 
failure to secure results unless I, my- 
self, have personally given time, 
thought and diligent effort to help 
secure the results sought.” 





Circumstances differ with one’s occu- 
pation. A lady’s eyes to her finance are 
a far different circumstance from what 
they are to her oculist. And most im- 
portant, it is the very difference, the 
distinctive point of view, this is indeed 
the reality of the lady’s eyes respectively 
to her fiance and to her oculist. Reality, 
in a word, if we mean by that the object 
of our vital attention and operation in 
life, lies not in the common element but 
in the differences of circumstances. To 
people of different occupation and out- 
look it is the difference that counts. On 
this basis a philosophy of one’s profes- 
sion is possible. 
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Advertising Problems of a Large City 
Library* 

Accepting the authority of the New 
York World, there were in the United 
States on the first day of the year, 69 
cities having each a population in ex- 
cess of 100,000. With one exception, 
all of them possess public libraries. The 
combined populations of these munici- 
palities give a total of 27,056,000, or 
nearly a third of the entire population 
of the U. S. 

How many of these residents do the 
libraries reach directly or remotely? 

How many fail to use the library for 
lack of opportunity; how many from 
disinclination? How many for want of 
knowledge concerning its resources and 
possibilities ? 

While authentic or even definite sta- 
tistics are wanting in this particular, it 
is entirely within the facts to say that not 
to exceed 20 per cent of the inhabitants 
of any given community use a_ public 
library regularly, and for a general aver- 
age embracing the 69 cities referred to, 
perhaps 10 per cent would be a nearer 
approximation. If it is conceded that a 
public library can be helpful to anyone 
able to read, it is evident that herein lies 
a problem two-fold in tendency: 

Either the resources of the institution 
are woefully insufficient, or it fails to 
make those resources known to its pos- 
sible users. 

An analysis of the several local situa- 
tions can be derived only from a study of 
the units, but perhaps a general view of 
the situation may be obtained by sta- 
tistical reference to one of the larger 
cities—Chicago. Here the population of 
2,511,822 may be divided as follows: 
Library users, 457,945; Non-users, 
2,053,877. 

Of the 458,000 listed as users, 307,945 
are registered borrowers, the others be- 
ing users of cards by proxy employing 
the passports of other members of the 
families. The 2,054,000 persons repre- 
sented by the term non-users may be 
classified roughly as follows: 





*From an address by Henry E. Legler, 
chief librarian, Chicago public library, be- 
fore Advertising Association, May 25, 1917. 


Under 6 years of age..... wee 320,000 
ULES 2g aan re ean 80,000 
NO time to Tead...... 206600600 cs see 300,000 


No desire or opportunity to read... .500,000 
Others not served by the library... .854,000 

It will thus be seen that, making due 
allowance for the numbers unable or dis- 
inclined to use the library, there remain 
854,000 persons in one city alone whose 
potential use of the library is unsatis- 
fied. Maintaining the same ratio for 
other cities of the 69, this would leave 
9,000,000 possible patrons of libraries in 
these cities for whom the library does not 
practically exist. 

The basic problems of the large city 
library systems, therefore, resolves it- 
self into ways and means of reaching 
nine million additional men and women 
in all walks of life. It may be assumed 
without argument that the library de- 
sires to serve them, and possess material 
of service to them. Wherein, then, lies 
the lack? 

In the first place it is doubtful if there 
is a single existing library in the list of 
69 which, without additional financial 
support, would be in a position to give 
adequate service to its people were all of 
these to respond to an invitation to use 
the library. Grudging and insufficient 
support of libraries does not make for 
efficiency. Too often the library is re 
garded as a show place for visitors, 
rather than as a dynamic force affecting 
every interest of a community and capa- 
ble of fostering the business interests as 
well as the cultural elements of the 
people. Unfortunately, the traditional 
theory still survives to some extent and 
in some quarters that a library exists 
chiefly to furnish flabby fiction and 
mushy juvenile literature. An excellent 
kind of advertising which a library can 
effect is to demonstrate its service as an 
efficient asset of the municipality, and 
this generally it is doing to as great an 
extent as its means will permit. Library 
extension, therefore, is a term whose 
meaning now embraces numerous activi- 
ties: Home circulation, reading rooms 
and miscellaneous reference work are 
supplemented by specialized forms of li- 
brary aid such as may be found in divi- 
sions of technology, music, patents, 
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books for blind, children’s rooms with 
their special activities, including story 
hours, municipal reference bureaus, 
business house deposits, package libra- 
ries, school collections, special exhibits in 
graphic form, and numerous kindred ac- 
tivities. In making these facilities 
known, the methods usually employed 
are, however, less efficient than the serv- 
ice offered, being dependent largely upon 
the good-natured willingness of the local 
newspapers for mention, the issuance of 
leaflets and bulletins in limited quantity 
and of uncertain distribution, and special 
local displays which appeal to the regular 
patrons but do not reach the thousands 
who never enter the doors of the institu- 
tion or its branches. 

If the average public library were in 
business competition with similar con- 
cerns, and existence or prosperity were 
dependent upon its ability to attract the 
greatest amount of patronage possible, 
no doubt the present haphazard methods 
of advertising would be displaced by 
publicity methods as energetic and sys- 
tematic in application as are present 
methods of cataloging and classification 
of its books. The average business con- 
cern, especially if successful, apportions 
annually a certain percentage of its ex- 
penditures for publicity and employs ad- 
vertising experts to secure the best re- 
sults therefrom. The larger library sys- 
tems of the country ought to follow the 
same procedure. The library world con- 
tributed to the business world the prin- 
ciple of the verticle file and the loose 
leaf record. In exchange it can well as- 
sume the publicity policy of the business 
world—even to the extent of reasonable 
and judicious paid advertising in the ac- 
cepted mediums, whether there be huge 
electric signs that point the way, stereop- 
ticon announcements on moving picture 
screens, or attractively prepared infor- 
mation in the periodicals. That adver- 
tising a library’s resources yields desired 
results may be easily gauged .by the 
barometer of its service. In one major 
city of the United States, chiefly as the 
result of making known to its people 
what it could furnish for their use and 
profit, one library increased its home 


circulation in the course of half a dozen 
years from a million and a half to more 
than five million issues annually. 

A public library should be conducted 
as a business undertaking and on busi- 
ness principles. In order to reach 
its greatest usefulness it must seek the 
maximum use of its materials, and in or- 
der to realize these ends it must make 
known to possible, as well as present 
users, what it has and what it can do for 
them. In other words, it must adver- 
tise its wares. 





“How to Be Well Posted” 


Burton EI. Stevenson, who in addi- 
tion to being a writer of acknowledged 
high standing, is also librarian of the 
Public library of Chillicothe, Ohio, gives 
the following advice in a recent num- 
ber of the News in his own city. 

Now that the United States has cast 
in its lot with the Allies, and has dedi- 
cated its whole power to the task—as 
President Wilson put it—of making the 
world safe for democracy, it behooves 
every patriotic American to inform him- 
self as to the history, progress, causes 
and purposes of the war—especially the 
purposes on the part of Germany which 
compelled American intervention. 

The best general histories of the origin 
and progress of the war are those by 
Frank H. Simonds and Hilaire Belloc; 
each is in two volumes and covers the 
war’s history from its beginning to the 
middle of last year. Separate phases of 
the struggle are covered in other books, 
the most notable of which is Gallipoli, by 
John Masefield—a wonderful word pic- 
ture of the ill-fated Dardanelles expedi- 
tion. Scarcely less interesting are Philip 
Gibb’s. picturesque Battles of the 
Somme and Patrick Magill’s The great 
push, both having to do with the British 
offensive in France. Frederick Palmer, 
the only American war correspondent 
with the British army, has written two 
books, covering the operations on the 
Western front: My year of the Great 
War, and My second year of the war,” 
and Rudyard Kipling has just published 
a book, Sea warfare, written in his char- 
acteristically vivid style. 
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In addition to these, there are many 
narratives of personal experiences, which 
are also intensely interesting. Of these, 
none is more enthralling than Laura de 
Turczynowicz’s When the Prussians 
came to Poland. Fritz Kreisler, the 
famous violinist, has told of his brief 
war expefience in a little book called, 
Four weeks in the trenches, and Ian 
Hay, in The first hundred thousand, 
tells the humorously-pathetic story of the 
first expedition which England sent to 
France. The work of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium is de- 
scribed by Edward Eyre Hunt in War 
bread ; and a number of very interesting 
books have been written about the work 
of the American ambulance with the 
French army, notably, Friends of 
France, by Stephen Gallati and other 
members of the corps, and Ambulance 
No. 10 by Leslie Buswell. The work in 
Belgium has also been described by Ar- 
thur Gleason in two books, Young Hilda 
at the wars, and Golden lads. There 
are a dozen others of the same sort in 
the library which need not be enumerated 
here. 

If there are any who are in doubt 
as to the righteousness of America’s 
cause, they should read The evidence in 
the case and The war and humanity, by 
James M. Beck; American neutrality, by 
J. Mark Baldwin, or The war of dem- 
ocracy, by James Bryce and others. The 
case for preparedness is convincingly 
stated in Theodore Roosevelt’s Fear God 
and take your own part. 

The different interpretations of the 
various combatants of the causes of the 
conflict may be found in The world war, 
by E. F. Baldwin, and the problem from 
a German standpoint is discussed by 
Hugo Miinsterberg in The war and 
America. The library also possesses a 
complete list of publications containing 
the various diplomatic documents relat- 
ing to the war, for the use of those who 
wish to study for themselves its underly- 
ing causes. 

Since the war started, there has been 
a vast deal of controversial literature 
published concerning it, and a large num- 
ber of books and documents have been 
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presented to the library by the English 
and French governments, and by those 
who direct the German propaganda in 
this country. Of the latter, one example 
is the humorously misnamed pamphlet, 
The truth about Germany, and another 
is Count E. zu Reventlow’s The vampire 
of the continent—meaning England, the 
manuscript of which is said to have been 
brought to America in the Deutschland. 
Two other books written from the Ger- 
man viewpoint, but more temperately, 
are, What Germany wants, by Edmund 
von Mach,and Tomorrow, by Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. Other books by German au- 
thors are Friedrich von Bernhardi’s now 
famous How Germany makes war, and 
Herman Frobenius’s Germany’s hour of 
destiny, both of which are interesting 
reading in the light of recent history. 
Treitschke’s doctrine of German destiny 
is summed up in a book by Adolph Haus- 
rath, and also in Usher’s Pan-German- 
ism. 

On the Allies’ side the list of contro- 
versial books may very fittingly begin 
with, I accuse, said to have been written 
by a German; The Pan-German plot un- 
masked, by Andre Cheredame, and J. P. 
Bang’s Hurrah and hallelujah. More 
moderate discussions are J. A. Gramb’s 
Germany and England, and Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard’s Germany embattled. 

The pathetic history of Germany in 
Belgium is told in Sarolea’s How Bel- 
gium saved Europe, and the question of 
Belgian atrocities is threshed out in the 
report of the Bryce committee, and in 
Joseph Bedier’s transcription from Ger- 
man diaries. There is also a Bryce re- 
port on the atrocities in Armenia. 

The French viewpoint is covered in 
Dimant’s France herself again, Kahn’s 
Life of General Joffre, and in Alexan- 
der Powell’s Vive la France. Mildred 
Aldrich, in her A hilltop on the Marne, 
tells the story of the advance and re- 
treat of the German invasion; and finally 
Ian Hay, in a little book called Getting 
together, tells something of the pur- 
poses which America and the Allies have 
in common. 

For those who like their history sugar- 
coated there are a number of novels 
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which very vividly reproduce the atmos- 


phere of the great conflict ; the most pop- * 


ular of these is H. G. Wells’s Mr Britling 
sees it through, but perhaps even more 
vivid are Rene Benjamin’s Private Gas- 
pard, and Paul Geraldy’s The war, Mad- 
ame. ‘Those interested in the genesis of 
the French feeling toward Germany will 
be interested in Victor Marguerite’s 
Frontiers of the heart, and in Zola’s 
great novel, The downfall, both of which 
describe the war between France and 
Prussia in 1870. The German viewpoint 
of that same struggle is told in a very 
remarkable novel by Walter Bloem, The 
iron year, which is also worth reading. 





Please Help! 

Without any doubt the nearest 
unique, and most interesting library 
has recently been founded by Mrs 
Alice Spencer Geedes Lloyd, at Ivis, 
Knott County, Kentucky. Ivis is lo- 
cated in one of the most isolated dis- 
tricts in the Kentucky mountains. Two 
years ago, Mrs Lloyd, a Boston journal- 
ist, together with her husband and 
mother took up their residence among 
the mountain folk at Ivis. While her 
husband worked his little farm to sup- 
port the family, Mrs Lloyd, although 
an invalid; devoted her time to estab- 
lishing a free school, community serv- 
ice club and a library. This work is 
conducted by the founders without pay, 
and supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Contributers from various parts 
of the country have given books for 
both the school and library. Under the 
direction of Mr Lloyd the library build- 
ing has been built and is used as both a 
free school and community center. It 
is a wonderful achievement and merits 
the support of all people interested in 
such enterprises. 

Mrs Lloyd plans to establish another 
community center and free library at 
Caney Creek, another very isolated sec- 
tion of the Kentucky mountains; and 
she invites correspondence with those 
interested in this work. 

F. H. Srpney. 

Wakefield, Mass. 
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Siam’s National Library 


On January 6, 1917, the king of 
Siam reopened the National library 
which had been removed from its quar- 
ters near the royal palace to new quar- 
ters in front of the Buddhist temple, 
Wat Mahathat. This library was or- 
ganized in 1881 by the children of King 
Mongkut, as a memorial to their 
father, and was formerly known as the 
Vajirana library. In 1904, it was de- 
cided to enlarge the scope of the library 
and re-establish it as a depository for 
the national archives of the kingdom by 
transferring to it all documents relating 
to the ancient and historical records 
which had, up to this time, been kept in 
civil archives. The documents belong- 
ing to the religious archives were de- 
posited, also, with the library, forming 
a national library maintained by the 
state and it was put under the care of 
a leading scholar of Eastern lan- 
guages as chief librarian. Up to the 
present time 105,880 manuscripts in the 
3ali and Thai languages have been 
added to the library collection from the 
Buddhist monasteries throughout the 
kingdom. Another unique feature of 
the library is its collection of ancient 
inscriptions on stones. 





The Time of Trial 


In these days in our country there is 
no difference between a privilege and an 
obligation. It is characteristic of our 
people that what we ought to do we have 
done so cheerfully that it has become a 
privilege, and the moral tone of the indi- 
vidual has been so heightened as to set a 
new mark of capability, willingness and 
even eagerness to serve, that will not 
easily be lowered. 

And just as the individual has found 
that he has new powers and has tried out 
these powers in the service of his fel- 
lows, so the institutions of our country 
have been quickened and raised from 
their more or less abstractness and non- 
personal character to a more personal and 
practical basis of responsibility—Geo. H. 
Locke, presidential address. 
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Library Meetings 


Connecticut—The Connecticut library 
association voted to join the American 
library association council, at its spring 
meeting held at the Public library of 
New London, June 4. About 100 dele- 
gates were present and were welcomed 
by Mayor E. E. Rogers and Dr J. G. 
Stanton, president of the New London 
public library. Following the transac- 
tion of routine business, the conference 
held an open discussion on “Doing the 
library’s bit.” The discussion was fol- 
lowed by a philosophical paper on the 
works of H. G. Wells by Rev J. Bev- 
eridge Lee, D. D. 

The party met at 2 p. m. at Connecti- 
cut college, where they listened to a com- 
prehensive paper on Library training 
versus Practical experience, by Miss 
Hitchler, superintendent of the catalog- 
ing department of the Public library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr Frederick H. Sykes, president of 
Connecticut college, repeated his lecture 
on Rudyard Kipling. Tea was served 
by the college in the local students’ re- 
ception room. 


Utah—Three district library meet- 
ings were held in Utah at Brigham 
City, Provo and Manti, on April 16, 
April 21 and May 12, respectively. 

Sixty librarians and trustees, rep- 
resenting 23 libraries of the follow- 
ing 18 towns, were in attendance: 
Brigham City, Tremonton, Garland, 
Ogden, Richmond, Logan, Manti, 
Ephraim, Provo, Price, Springville, 
Murray, Eureka, Payson, Pleasant 
Grove, American Fork, Lehi, and 
Malad, Idaho. 

Sessions were held both morning and 
afternoon, with a luncheon at noon, 
giving something of a social feature to 
the occasion. 

The sessions were very informal, in- 
cluding much interesting discussion on 
Duties of a library trustee ; Book selec- 
tion and reading; The story hour; The 
library and the public school; Refer- 
ence work with college students; Uses 
of pictures; The value of periodicals 
for reference; Raising money for the 


library; Collecting books and maga- 


- zines; Points in organization; and Li- 


brary publicity. 

These meetings were very success- 
ful and so far as known are the first 
to be held west of the state of Iowa, 
exclusive of California. 

Mary E. Downey. 
Coming meetings 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
library association will be held Octo- 
ber 17-19 at Decatur, which is so cen- 
trally located it is hoped there will be 
a large attendance from the southern 
as well as the northern part of the 
state. 

A most interesting program is be- 
ing planned, with Mr Victor Yarros 


and Mr R. R. Bowker as the principal’ 


speakers. 

Mr Bowker is so well known to li- 
brarians it is not necessary to say 
what a pleasure it will be to hear him, 
and if Mr Yarros is not as well known 
to librarians as Mr Bowker it is time 
he was. His talk before the Chicago 
library club on Social conditions in 
Russia was one of the most interest- 
ing events of the year and was most 
enthusiastically received. Mr Yarros 
is himself a Russian radical, and his 
message is both timely and profitable. 

The sectional programs will follow 
the usual plan, with many new prob- 
lems to be discussed. 


The Iowa state library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Iowa 
City, October 9-11. 


The New York library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Lakewood 
Farm Inn, September 17-22. 





New York Library Association 
Library Week, 1917 

Next to the conference of the Ameri- 
can library association, which to all li- 
brary people is the supremely impor- 
tant event of the professional year, Li- 
brary Week of the New York library 
association claims first attention among 

library workers in the Empire State. 
The 1917 conference is to be held at 
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the Lakewood Farm Inn at Roscoe, 
Sullivan County, September 17-22. The 
location is quite new. It was chosen 
not only for its attractiveness and suit- 
ability, but because of its accessibility 
to all library centers in the state. 
Roscoe is on the Ontario & Western 
R. R., 139 miles from New York city 
and about equally distant from Albany, 
Utica, and Syracuse. The Lakewood 
Farm Inn stands on a hilltop estate of 
500 acres, at an elevation of 3,000 feet 
above sea level, with pretty lakes and 
woods surrounding it. It is a recent 
development just discovered. 

The program of Library Week is de- 
veloping apace. Mr George Haven 
Putnam, Mr Francis Hackett, Mr Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, Mr Wyer, Mr Craver, 
Miss Rathbone, Miss Zachert, and, we 
hope, Mr Bostwick, will contribute to 
it. Round tables on library specialties 
will be conducted by specialists. Not- 
withstanding the critical times and the 
engrossing concerns of country and of 
an abnormal daily life, the spirit mani- 
fest in the membership of the associa- 
tion promises a conference comparable 
in interest, enthusiasm and attendance 
to the best Library Week the associa- 
tion has known. 

Epwarp F. STEveEns, President. 





N. E. A. Library Section 

The program for the N. E. A. Li- 
brary section (see P. L. 22: 237) is 
largely in the hands of school adminis- 
trators and librarians who can, will do 
well to attend the meetings at Port- 
land, Oregon, July 7-14. 

State Superintendent Churchill of 
Oregon will talk on “The status, salary 
and duties of the high school librarian,” 
and without doubt, there will be oppor- 
tunity for librarians to hear the official 
opinion of other school authorities. 

The library forces of Oregon, under 
the fine leadership of such officers as 
Miss Marvin, Miss Isom and others, 
will doubtless be helpful object lessons 
to all teachers, librarians and others 
interested in the progress of the work. 
The time and place are opportune for 
a good meeting. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The Central library of Nottingham, 
ng., has issued a special list of books 
on Vegetable cultivation. This is a 
National service leaflet and free to the 
public. 


The April number of the Maine Li- 
brary Bulletin, issued by the Maine 
library commission, is devoted to The 
Flag and contains the story of the 
American flag and also of Maine state 
flags. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. has issued a list 
of books bearing on Military training 
and military service, which sells to li- 
brarians for 80 cents a hundred, post- 
paid. The list consists entirely of cur- 
rent and strictly up-to-date books, abso- 
lutely free from obsolete matter. 


The May number of the Branch Li- 
brary News, published by the New 
York public library, contains a list of 
books on Military training, as well as 
the usual list of new books. This issue 
is printed in an edition of 35,000 and is 
distributed free to the public at the 44 
branches of the Public library of New 
York. © 

The April number of the Quarterly 
Bulletin, issued by the Iowa Masonic 
library at Cedar Rapids, contains an 
article, A free-masons’ treasure house, 
descriptive of the unique library in that 
place. This library contains entries of 
rare works and is_ probably not 
matched in kind by any other library. 
it has the largest collection of Masonic 
and kindred works extant and is known 
throughout the world. 


In the May Bulletin of the Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Conn., is in- 
cluded the report of the library of that 
institution for the year. 

The number of books in the library is 
given as 108,000. There were issued 
for home use, 11,811 volumes and peri- 
odicals. In addition, 1851 v. were with- 
drawn from general circulation and re- 
served for special use either in the li- 
brary or in the seminar rooms. Dur- 
ing the year, 2588 bound volumes were 
presented to the library, 4204 pamph- 
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lets and periodicals and 13 French and 
English war posters. 


The Art committee of the Iowa fed- 
eration of women’s clubs has issued a 
report of a survey on painters and 
sculptors born in Iowa and those who 
lived there for several years. The list 
does not pretend to be complete but 
contains brief information about the 
people with whom the committee has 
been able to get in touch or has been 
able to get information concerning 
them. The list is in alphabetical order 
and under each entry is given a brief 
history of that person. Jeannette M. 
Drake, librarian of Sioux City, is chair- 
man of the committee. 


The State college of Washington, 
Pullman, has in preparation an exhaus- 
tive series of bulletins giving bibliog- 
raphies on all phases of home econom- 
ics. The first number contains a bibli- 
ography of recent material on food 
thrift and all phases of household 
economy. The material has been care- 
fully selected and presented in the de- 
sire to meet the numerous requests that 
have been coming to the college for 
bibliographies of this kind. 

The college, in addition, is preparing 
a card catalog on home economics in 
which will be filed all references found 
in sources of value extending back as 
far as 1910 and kept up to date. 


The second edition of “1600 business 
books,” published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company has been issued. The first 
edition of this catalog was compiled by 
Miss Sarah B. Ball, who was then in 
charge of the business branch of the 
Public library of Newark, N. J. This 
edition has been revised and. enlarged 
to 2,100 titles, by Linda H. Morley and 
Sophy H. Powell. The catalog is the 
result of nearly nine years’ search for 
printed matter relating to business. It 
is not a completed list of business lit- 
erature, nor even a complete catalog, 


but it is published with the thought in 
mind of being a help to libraries and 
business men in the way of opening to 
them a field of printed material as yet 
but little known. 


Directions as to how 
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to use the list are given and, following 
an alphabetical list of business books, 
the volume closes with a list of pub- 
lishers. 

About 500v. have been added, and 
prices and publishers’ names have been 
added in the author entry. 





Some Books in Spanish 
Poesias por Nieves Xenes, Academ- 
ica de numero de la Academia Nacional 


de Artes y Letras. 

This book of poems by the well-known 
poetess, Nieves Xenes, is divided into three 
parts. In the first part her poetic genius 
has been captivated by the Goddess of Love 
about whom she sings. In the second 
division her inspiration assumes a loftier 
and more noble tone, and the depth of her 
feelings are revealed in the sublime aspira- 
tions and songs to her native country. The 
third part expresses the exquisite emotions 
of an extraordinary artistic temperament 
manifested in the beautiful little sonnets 
called “Little Flowers.” In her minor 
poemis she has proven herself an apt pupil 
of that celebrated lyric poet, Campoamor. 

Alrededor de un Gran Poeta: Leo- 
poldo Lugones. Conferencia pronun- 
ciada en el Conservatorio Nacional de 
Musica, en la Habana, por Jose Manuel 
Carbonell. 

This pamphlet is a criticism of the cele- 
brated and popular Argentine poet, Leo- 
poldo Lugones. Carbonell, the critic, shows 
himself a well qualified judge of the ex- 
quisite imagery and wonderful descriptions 
of the poet. Lugones is unique among the 
American-Spanish poets in this that he has 
deviated from the beaten path. 


Anales de la Academia Nacional de 


Artes y Letras. 

This is a periodical resumé of the labors 
of men noted in the field of art, science, 
literature, history, etc. It demonstrates the 
progress being made by men of artistic 
temperament and shows clearly the innate 
refinement of the Latin nature in their re- 
search for the belles letters and the belles 
arts. 

The Philippine Review (Revista Fili- 
pina). A monthly magazine in English 
and Spanish. 

The Philippine Review is a monthly peri- 
odical that gives a splendid idea of the 
different phases of Philippine life. The 
articles cover a wide area: they embrace 
the social, agricultural, economic, industrial 
as well as the field of art, science and let- 
ters. It is optimistic in tone because the 
writers foresee a future in their isles. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The closing exercises of the library 
school, Carnegie library of Atlanta, were 
held on Saturday, June 2, at 10 o’clock 
in the class room. William F. Percy, 
president of the Board of Trustees, pre- 
sided and delivered the certificates. Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns gave the graduation ad- 
dress, her subject being The librarian: 
the library and the education of the 
people. 

Certificates were awarded to the fol- 
lowing students: 

Ruth Clem, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Katherine Crandall, Atlanta, Georgia; Ruth 
Credille, Fort Caines, Georgia; Florence Le 
Cleroq Eisele, Natchez, Mississippi; Fanny 
Hinton, Atlanta, Georgia: Mrs. Marie 
Fechet Kilburn, Eustis, Florida; Louise 
McGovern, Atlanta, Georgia; Jessie Thomp- 
son, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs Crown Tor- 
rence, Charleston, South Carolina. 

On Friday, June 1, Miss Stearns 
talked to the class on Reaching the 
people. 

The annual meeting of the Graduates’ 
association was held June 1, with the 
president, Susie Lee Crumley, presiding. 
The following officers were elected for 
1917-1918: [va Wrigley, 1908, presi- 
dent; Helen Brewer, 1913, vice-presi- 
dent; Alma Jamison, 1915, secretary- 
treasurer; Ruth Clem, 1917, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive 
board. 

The following appointments have been 
made: Ruth Clem, assistant, Birmingham 
public library; Katherine Crandall, assist- 
ant, Carnegie library, Atlanta; Ruth Cre- 
dille, librarian, Carnegie library, Valdosta; 
Fanny Hinton, assistant, Carnegie library, 
Atlanta. 

Jessie Thompson announced her engage- 
ment to Charles T. Pottinger of Atlanta on 
the day of her graduation, the marriage to 
take place in July. 

Sadie Allison, ’16, was married, May 26, 
1917, in Birmingham, Alabama, to Cecil 
Maxwell of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Helen Brewer, 1913, assistant librarian of 
the Savannah public library, died of ty- 
phoid fever on June 7, 1917, in Savannah. 
Miss Brewer was for three years librarian 
of the Carnegie library at Cordele, Georgia, 
where she made marked success in her 
work. Just before Miss Brewer left Cor- 
dele for Savannah in October, 1916, the city 
council made an appropriation of $5,000 for 
remodeling the library building. It was 
largely through Miss Brewer’s efforts that 
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this appropriation was obtained. Subse- 
quently the Carnegie Corporation gave 
$7556 for an addition to the building so that 
when the library is rebuilt it will offer the 
best testimony of Miss Brewer’s work as 
a librarian. 

Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Willie Kate Williams, ’13, to 
Charles Holmes Stone, Athens, Georgia, 
the marriage to take place in June. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Pustic 
LIBRARIES, spoke to the students, May 
15, on My daily lines. 
The school was closed May 28-June 2 


for recess. The Summer term opened 
June 4. 
Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen of 


Riverside, Illinois, began a course of 12 
lectures in Story-telling, June 11. 

The junior class was required to at- 
tend four general sessions of the Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
which was held in Pittsburgh, June 6-13. 

Entrance examinations for 1917-18 
will be held Saturday, June 16. 

I*ffie Louise Power, supervisor of 
Schools division, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed chief of 
the Children’s department to succeed 
Sarah C. N. Bogle who has resigned in 
order to devote her entire time to the 
further development and extension of 
the Carnegie library school. The change 
will become effective, August 1, 1917. 

Edna Whiteman, instructor in story- 
telling, will conduct the work in story- 
telling in the Summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Miss Whiteman 
will be assisted by Miss Margaret Car- 
negie. 


Ruth McGurk, 713, was married June 14 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, to Herbert Faber. At 


home, 572 Terrace avenue, Clifton, Cincin- 
nati. 
Josephine Horton Thomas, 711-12, has 


been appointed chief of the children’s de- 
partment of the Public library, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Ethel Pierce Underhill, ’10-11, was mar- 
ried June 7 in Brooklyn, N. Y., to Robert 


Felt Eastman. 
SarAH C. N. Bocte, 
Principal. 
University of Illinois 
George B. Utley, secretary of the 
American library association spoke to 
the students on Friday, April 27, his 
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subject being “The library of tomor- 
row.” Mr. Utley gave a most original, 
thoughtful and interesting forecast of 
the library profession in the next one 
or two decades. The members of the 
faculty gave a dinner in Mr Utley’s 
honor. 

The course given by visiting lectur- 
ers was closed in a most interesting 
manner by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, 
preceptor of the Wisconsin library 
school, on May 24, her first subject 
being “The Great Adventure,” which 
Miss Hazeltine understands to mean 
work, and second an account of the 
work of the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission. Miss Hazeltine’s visit coin- 
cided with the date for the annual li- 
brary club picnic, and she was the 
honored guest of that occasion. About 
75 members of the club participated in 
the picnic, on the afternoon of May 24. 

The members of the faculty enter- 
tained on May 22, in honor of Mr and 
Mrs E. J. Reece, who will leave the 
university during the summer for their 
new home in New York. Mr Reece has 
been appointed principal of the Library 
school of the New York public library. 

The usual farewell entertainments 
by the different members of the faculty 
have been given during the past few 
weeks for the members of the junior 
and senior classes respectively. 

At the forty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the University of Illinois, the 
following students received the degree 
of Bachelor of library science: Win- 
tress Brennan, Ella Campbell, Lillie 
Cilley, Florence M. Craig, Florence H. 
Crouse, Ruth E. Hammond, Nellie M. 
Signor, Cena L. Sprague, Jessie B. 
Weston, Lois M. Woods. Final 
scholarship honors have been voted to 
Miss Jessie B. Weston. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant director. 
New York public library 

The commencement exercises were 
held Friday morning, June 8. The 
greeting from the trustees was given 
by Henry W. Taft and the address by 
George Parker Winship, librarian of 
the Widener collection at Harvard, 
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who took for his subject The library 
public. Mr Azariah S. Root then re- 
viewed the work of the school year, 
after which the diplomas and certifi- 
cates were presented by Mr Taft and 
Mr William W. Appleton, chairman 
of the Committee on circulation. 

Thirty-eight students received cer- 
tificates for the satisfactory completion 
of the first year’s course, and 23 stu- 
dents received diplomas for the satis- 
factory completion of the second year’s 
course. 

The annual dinner of the school was 
held Thursday, June 7, at the Park 
Avenue hotel, over 100 students and 
alumni being present. 

Immediately following the dinner the 
fifth annual meeting of the Alumni 
association took place. The principal 
business was for formulation of plans 
for the support of the Mary Wright 
Plummer Memorial loan fund, which 
has been started by this year’s senior 
class. The purpose of this fund, when 
established, will be to loan small sums 
of money, without interest, to the 
undergraduates. Marion P. Greene, 
the retiring president, was appointed 
chairman of the committee to accept 
contributions and already some have 
been received from individual members 
of the alumni. Contributions will not 
be limited to former students, however, 
and friends of Miss Plummer and of the 
school will be invited to contribute, 
should they care to do so. 

Resolutions were adopted express- 
ing the association’s regret at the de- 
parture of Mr Root as principal of the 
school and the resignation of Miss 
Tracey, who has been a member of the 
faculty since the school’s inception, and 
the secretary was also instructed to 
convey the greetings of the association 
to Ernest J. Reece, the incoming prin- 
cipal. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Miss Alice K. O’Connor; 
vice-president, Miss Minerva E. 
Grimm ; secretary-treasurer, Forrest B. 
Spaulding (re-elected), Miss Johanna 
L. Olschewsky. 

AzariAH S. Root, Principal. 
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Pratt institute 

Not since 1913 has the Library school 
taken part in the annual exhibition of 
the institute. The charts which were 
made at that time, visually presenting li- 
brary work, have been borrowed so fre- 
quently that they have been worn out in 
the service. Again this year, the vice- 
director gave to the class the problem of 
getting up an exhibition which should 
show what library work meant and what 
the course covered. The class took hold 
of the problem with great enthusiasm 
and produced a very creditable result. 

Library activities were shown by a 
wheel, the hub of which was a library 
building, and radiating out from it the 
various social and civic institutions with 
which the library is in touch. Charts 
followed showing the different phases of 
the work, as city extension, rural exten- 
sion, work with the blind, etc. The 
school curriculum was symbolized by a 
chart entitled “The steps by which we 
rise to power” which depicts a library 
building, whose steps are labeled cata- 
loging, classification, reference work, 
children’s work, library administration, 
and the other subjects of study. Follow- 
ing this came the curriculum itself. The 
course in the history of libraries was 
shown by a chart, illustrating the ad- 
vance of the library movement in this 
country since 1876 by a list of the im- 
portant dates in library history and a 
map showing the states that now have 
library commissions. The progress of 
the book through the library routine was 
amusingly portrayed under the guise of 
the “Education of Billy Book,” Billy be- 
ing sent as an applicant to Dame Li- 
brary’s school by the publisher, his fit- 
ness determined by book selection, his 
grading by classification, and so forth 
through to his final emergence with a 
book card certificate to do his part to- 
ward the education or amusement of 
the world. The exhibition proved of real 
interest; one grade teacher reported 
spending two hours in its study. The 
school will be glad to loan these charts 
to libraries wishing to make a similar 
exhibit. 

The vice-director spoke to the Atlanta 
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school on April 30-31. On May 14, she 
spoke to the school at Pittsburgh and 
met the Pratt alumnae at a tea given by 
the classes of 1913 and 1914, going on 
that evening to Cleveland, where she ad- 
dressed the Children’s training class, 
Tuesday morning and the Western Re- 
serve library school in the afternoon. On 
Wednesday, a luncheon was given at 
which there were present the 14 gradu- 
ates now resident in Cleveland. 

The lecturers whom the class have 
had the pleasure of meeting the past 
month were Miss Mary Eileen Ahern 
who spoke on library conditions in the 
Middle West, Dr A. S. Root who gave 
the course on the history of libraries, 
Miss Margaret Jackson of the H. W. 
Wilson Company who spoke on Book re- 
views, Mr F. K. Mathiews, Chief Scout 
librarian, Miss Anna C. Tyler of the 
New York public library, Miss Sarah 
B. Askew of the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission, and Miss Julia A. 
Hopkins of the Brooklyn public library. 

Visits have been paid during the month 
to the Grolier club, the National civic 
federation, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the Queens Borough public library, the 
Barringer high-school library, the New- 
ark public library, the printing establish- 
ment of Doubleday and Page at Garden 
City, the Children’s museum, and the 
Brooklyn Institute museum. 

The following appointments have been 
made in the class of 1917: 

Elizabeth H. Baxter, head cataloger, Pub- 
lic library, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Ginevra Capocelli, assistant, Central cir- 
culation children’s room, Public library, 
New York. 

Florence Dewey, head of circulation de- 
partment, Public library, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Ruth W. Dickinson, senior assistant, 
Seward Park branch, Public library, New 
York. 

Marion H. Fiery, senior assistant, chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, New 
York, and second year student, children’s 
course, New York library school. 

Florence G. Finney, reference librarian, 
Reynolds library, Rochester, N. Y 

Margaret J. Guerini, secretary, Immi- 
grant Publication Society, New York. 

Muriel Hotchkiss, children’s librarian, 
a memorial library, Poughkeepsie, 

‘Alma Johnson returns to the Public li- 
brary, Portland, Ore. 
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Matilda Livshitz, head of the Russian de- 
partment, Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 

Helen McCracken, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Ruth E. McKinstry, summer assistant, 
Pratt Institute free library. 

Evelyn L. Matthews, assistant, 
hout free librayy, Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 

May Morris, assistant, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege library. 

Grace A. Taylor, cataloger, 
Bankers Association, New York. 

Grace H. Walmsley, general assistant, 
Ferguson library, Stamford, Conn. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Oster- 


American 


University of Washington 

The following lectures were given 
before the senior class recently: 

On May 2, Miss Louise Smith, librarian 
of the Lincoln high school, High school 
libraries. 

Miss Zulema Kostomlatsky, head of the 
circulation department of the Seattle public 
library, on May 9, Problems of the circula- 
tion department. 

Judson T. Jennings, librarian of the Seat- 
tle public library, Library buildings, May 23. 

On May 25, Miss Ellen Garfield Smith, 
librarian of the Walla Walla public library, 
Some practical experiments in the medium- 
sized library. 

The students attended the meeting 
of the Puget Sound library club, 
May 25. 

Members of the 1917 graduating 
class are: 

Agnes H. Bush, Mary Ferguson, Mary 
Walker Gibb, Dorothy Grout, Esther Ham- 
mond, Roberta Meredith, Flora Morgan, 
Corinne Ruttle, Margaret Schumacher, 
Frances M. Woodworth, Hazel Jones. 

Miriam Moody, 716, has been appointed 
as first assistant in the Public library, North 
Yakima. 

Esther Fleming, 714, is in the circulation 
department of the Public library, Seattle. 

Frances Woodworth, 717, has been ap- 
pointed as first assistant of the Public li- 
brary, Walla Walla, Washington, following 
the resignation of Dorothy Drum, ’14, who 
is to be married soon. 

Ruth Davis, ’16, formerly of the Tacoma 
public library, is now in the branch depart- 
ment of the Public library, Seattle. 

W. E. Henry, 


Director. 


Western Reserve university 
During the past month, the school was 
favored by visits from two well known 
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women of the profession: Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor of Pustic Lripra- 
RIES, who spoke on The fashioning of a 
librarian, and Miss Josephine A. Rath- 
bone, vice-director of Pratt Institute li- 
brary school, who discussed Fiction. The 
students enjoyed meeting both the 
guests socially after their lectures. The 
graduates of Pratt Institute library 
school living in Cleveland made Miss 
Rathbone’s visit the occasion to present 
to the school a large photograph of Miss 
Plummer, which will have an honored 
place on the walls of the school room. 
Mr W. H. Brett spoke during the month 
on The A. L. A., and its presidents, il- 
lustrated with slides, and C. P. P. Vitz, 
on Office routine and supplies. Joseph 
F. Daniels, librarian of the Riverside 
(California) library, was a caller at the 
school and gave an informal talk on the 
Riverside library and the Library Service 
school there. Frances Cleveland, libra- 
rian of the Mentor (O.) village library, 
gave a practical talk on The small library 
based on her own experience in rural 
extension work. 

An exceedingly pleasant day was spent 
in Youngstown, Ohio, on May 17, when 
the class had a valuable visit at the 
Reuben McMillan library there. Several 
graduates of Western Reserve library 
school are on the staff of that library. 

On May 18, the Northeast district 
meeting of the Ohio library association 
at Kent, was attended by all the class, 
the Director and Miss Howe. 

From May 21 through June 2, the stu- 
dents were assigned to Cleveland libra- 
ries and in the vicinity of Cleveland for 
practical work in technical processes. 
This plan has proved satisfactory in its 
results to libraries and students. The 
letters received from the codperating li- 
brarians have been very gratifying in 
their statements regarding the help ren- 
dered and the quality of the work ac- 
complished. The assignments made out- 
side of Cleveland were under the direc- 
tion of the Library organizer of the Ohio 
library commission, Mr J. H. Dice. 

The examinations for entrance to the 
class of ’17-18 were held June 1-2, two 
weeks earlier than hertofore. The ear- 
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lier dates will be fixed for next year 
also. 

Commencement activities included the 
alumni meeting on Monday, June 11, 
preceding the alumni dinner at the Wom- 
en’s club house. A new feature of the 
week was the Founders’ Day program, 
Tuesday afternoon, June 12, with an 
address by William Warner Bishop, li- 
brarian of the University of Michigan 
library, on Changing ideals in librarian- 
ship. The presentation of a beautiful 
national flag to the school was a feature 
of the program, the presentation being 
made by the class president, Miss Mar- 
garet Cleaveland, with response by the 
dean of the school, Mr Brett. 

At the regular university commence- 
ment, certificates for the completion of 
the library school course were granted 
to 23 students and commencement hon- 
ors were won’as follows: First honor, 
Miss Annie J. Oldham, A. B.; Second 
honor, Miss Margaret Cleaveland, A. B.; 
Third honor, Miss Hildegarde Perkins. 

At the commencement of College for 
women, W. R. U., the B. S. degree was 
conferred on the class president, Miss 
Margaret Cleaveland, A. B. and the vice- 
president, Miss Mildred L. Thomas, in 
the Combined course. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 
Simmons college 

On May 21, the school enjoyed a 
visit from Miss Ahern, who spoke to 
the students on “The business of being 
a librarian.” The last visit of the year 
was made to the East Boston branch 
of the Boston public library on May 14. 

In the History of libraries course we 
were fortunate in hearing from natives 
of Canada and Russia of the libraries 
of those countries, as Miss Raymond 
spoke of the former and Mrs Derman 
of the one-year course, told us not 
merely of the Russian libraries, but of 
the reading public itself. The New 
York State library school generously 
lent us their Russian slides to illustrate 
this lecture, and material by Mme 
Haffkin-Hamburger. 

Friends of the college, and especially 
the students of the last three years, will 
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learn with regret of the resignation of 
Miss Mary E. Hyde, to accept a position 
in the New York public library. Much 
as she will be missed, both personally 
and professionally, the school is well 
aware that it can never lose the effect 
of the organization of the cataloging 
course which she has accomplished. 

The work will be carried on by Miss 
Harriet Howe, who comes to us from 
the instructing staff of the library school 
of Western Reserve university. Miss 
Howe received the degree of B. L. S. 
from the University of Illinois and was 
on the staff of that library and later an 
instructor in their library school. From 
1910-13, Miss Howe, as chief cataloger 
in the Minneapolis public library gained 
that touch with public library needs that 
is so necessary for one who would in- 
struct students in modern cataloging 
methods, and since then she has been 
instructor in cataloging and bibliography 
at Western Reserve. 

The final examinations were held 
May 28-June 8. The period of the 
commencement festivities has been 
shortened this year, being compressed 
into the week-end of June 9-12. 

At the commencement, which was 
held in Harvard church, Brookline, 
June 11, the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence was conferred on the 17 members 
of the Simmons four-year class of 1917, 
and on 13 graduates of other colleges 
who completed the one-year course in 
1915-16 and have now fulfilled the re- 
quirements of additional professional 
experience. 

Appointments of members of this 
vear’s class, not previously printed, are 
as follows: 

Esther Beckford, Ruth Davis and Kath- 
erine Kimball are to be assistants in the 
Williams College library. 

Marjorie Newton, Helen Ruggles and 
Ruth Warrick enter the Reference-catalog 
division of the New York public library. 

Mrs Derman, Simmons, 1916-17, has been 
appointed in the Slavonic division of the 
catalog department of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Eleanor Horne has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Cortland (N. Y.) normal school. 

Marion Bowman has received an appoint- 
ment in the office of Farm Management, 
Washington. 
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Ruth Eaton, ’15, will substitute as libra- 
rian of the Public library at Southbridge, 
Mass., this summer. 

Charlotte Noyes, ’11, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the H. W. Wilson Company as 
indexer on the Industrial Arts Index. 

Beatrice Welling, ’14-15, has received 
an appointment in the library of the Arthur 
D. Little Company, Montreal. 

Gladys Cole, ’12-13, was married to Ros- 
coe Caleb Wriston, June 1, 1917. 

Margaret Becker, ’12, was married May 
24 to Ralph Malone. Mrs Malone will 
continue for the present in the Rochester 
University library, as Mr Malone has joined 
the American field ambulance in France. 

Margaret Watkins, ’13-14, has resigned 
from the Social Service library, Boston, 
and will be married June 16, the marriage 
being hastened on account of Mr Wilmot’s 
service with the Medical reserve corps. 

June Ricuarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
New course 

The Columbia university’s Bulletin 
of Information, for May 19, contains a 
Library economy announcement. The 
university through its extension teach- 
ing, will offer in the school year of 
1917-18, day and evening classes in li- 
brary economy. The series will nomi- 
nally require one year. All courses in 
library economy are under Miss Helen 
Rex Keller and are open to college 
graduates, students who have spent a 
few years in college and for those who 
have had a full secondary education or 
its equivalent. High school students 
desiring to take up the work will be 
required to pass the regular entrance 
examinations. The Winter session be- 
gins September 27; the Spring session, 
February 6. The fee for the course is 
determined by the administrative 
board. 

The course in library economy in- 
cludes bibliography, cataloging and 
classification, and two courses each in 
library administration, children’s work 
and in indexing and cataloging as ap- 
plied in business. 





News Bureau Library 
The National industrial conference 
board, a co-operative board composed of 
representatives of national industrial as- 
sociations, organized to provide a clearing 
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house of information and machinery for 
co-operative action on matters affecting 
industrial development, has established a 
library in connection with its headquar- 
ters at 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The material of the library will be 
kept up to date, both as to books and 
pamphlets, clippings and photographs. 
Everything relating to the industrial 
world in all its ramifications, will be rep- 
resented. The catalog will be annotated 
so that an entry will show qualifications, 
prejudices and points of view of the au- 
thor. Material not in the library, will 
have a card in the catalog telling where 
it may be found. 

The librarian, J. J. Friedel, was for- 
merly assistant in the Cornell university 
library and later in the Economics divi- 
sion of the New York public library. 





A Memorial Tablet for Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer* 

On Saturday evening, June 16, there 
was unveiled at the Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn, in memory of Miss 
Plummer, a bronze tablet, erected by 
her friends and former students. The 
tablet has been placed on the wall at 
the head of the stairway, second. floor, 
close to the office of the Library school, 
where future students and all others 
who use the library in years to come 
may have brought home to them the 
knowledge of their debt to Miss Plum- 
mer. This memorial is the gift of some 
250 of the graduates of the school and 
other friends. 

The unveiling ceremony took place at 
half-past six, preceding the annual Re- 
union supper of the Library school. 
The presentation address was made by 
Miss Susan A. Hutchinson and the re- 
sponse, in acceptance of the tablet, by 
Mr Frederic B. Pratt. Some beautiful 
yellow iris and other yellow flowers, 
placed beside the tablet, had been sent 
through Mrs Edgar A. Bancroft of Chi- 
cago (formerly Miss Margaret Healy), 
director of the library in its early days. 
The exercises closed with the singing 
of “Alma Mater,” once written by Miss 
Plummer for Pratt institute. 


*See frontispiece. 
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A Normal School Exhibit 

Because the autograph exhibit was a 
co-operative affair, teachers, students and 
the library working together, it was great 
fun to assemble it, and it was much en- 
joyed. Then, too, the exhibit was not 
presented as a whole, all cut and dried, 
but it grew and grew and was constantly 
surprising us. The autographs of Sam- 
uel Johnson and Tennyson might thrill 
our young friends, but would they be in- 
terested if the autographs of Henry Bar- 
nard, Conrad Aiken, Paul Elmer More, 
Booker T. Washington, Vachel Lindsay, 
Arnold Bennett, and William Lyon 
Phelps were put before them? 

The cozy corner in the English recita- 
tion room was chosen for the exhibit, and 
with some hesitation the autographs that 
I have mentioned were hung on the bulle- 
tin board. A note telling something 
about the author and his work was hung 
beneath each autograph, and a book or 
two written by the author, or about him, 
were put on the table. So it came about 
that the table contained Monroe’s sketch 
of Dr Barnard and the volume of the 
Shelburne essays, which included the 
Vicar of Morwenstow, for Paul Elmer 
More’s letter referred to that essay. At- 
tractive post cards collected when on 
a literary pilgrimage to Morwenstow 
were added to the bulletin board. “Up 
from slavery” was on the table. “Adven- 
tures while preaching the gospel of 
beauty,” a copy of the Poetry Magazine 
which contained “General William Booth 
enters into heaven,” “Literary taste and 
how to form it,” “How to live on twenty- 
four hours a day,” and two of Prof. 
Phelps’ books completed the table library. 

The exhibit was launched by the Eng- 
lish teacher who announced to her 
classes that the books on the table could 
be taken out provided they were charged, 
and all were invited to contribute auto- 
graphs. As they had a spare moment 
the students gathered about the table to 
look over the autographs and the books. 
“T didn’t know I should be so interested,” 
said one young girl. 


Considerable care was taken in mak- 
ing the notes that explained the auto- 
graphs, and the appeal was personal as 
far as possible. Dr Barnard’s letter was 
about his portrait that was given to the 
school by two literary societies in 1856. 
This portrait hangs in our study hall, and 
what a splendid opportunity to tell our 
students about it. Then it happened that 
the grandfather of a student in this very 
class for whom the exhibit was made, 
was a graduate of the school, and made 
an address at the presentation of the por- 
trait to the school. Of course, this co- 
incidence could not fail to interest. All 
this was explained in the note which ac- 
companied Dr Barnard’s letter. 

We wondered what contributions 
would be forthcoming. One day a stu- 
dent shyly presented a copy of T. A. 
Daly’s “Carmina” with an autographed 
poem on the fly leaf. We had not 
dreamed of autographed books. The 
teacher of English read a poem or two, 
and the girls were eager to take the book 
home. An autographed copy of “Come 
rack, come rope” was brought by a stu- 
dent whose brother met Robert Hugh 
Benson abroad. This gave an opportu- 
nity to add to our table “Hugh, memoirs 
of a brother,” and so introduce Arthur 
Christopher Benson. A letter of appre- 
ciation by one of our teachers to Arthur 
Benson brought later a most delightful 
letter for our bulletin board. 

Agnes Repplier and Charles G. Leland 
joined our company, and when Elizabeth 
Pennell’s “Our house and London out of 
our windows” was put out for the sake 
of Trimmer, this apology was made, 
“Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s books do not 
belong on this table, for she is not repre- 
sented by an autograph. Mrs Pennell, 
in a way, belongs to the family, and be- 
cause she was Miss Repplier’s school 
friend, and because she wrote the life of 
Charles Godfrey Leland, and—well, be- 
cause she is the author of Trimmer, you 
will find ‘Our house and London out of 
our windows’ on the table.” An auto- 
graphed copy of the poems of Thomas S. 
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Jones, Jr, gave an apportunity to call 
attention to the choice Mosher books, 
and to add a Mosher catalog to the table. 
Our crowning joy was perhaps the au- 
tograph of Elizabeth Woodbridge, and 
the pictures of her family,—Jonathan, 
the baby, the children dressed as Indians, 
and the garden at the old farm. This in- 
teresting family remained with us for 
several weeks, and when Mrs Morris read 
to our school recently from “The Jona- 
than papers,” she was received with great 
enthusiasm, and the school as a whole 
begged for more and more. 

All told, our exhibit numbered six 
autographed books, and twenty-four au- 
tographs (most of them letters, and inter- 
esting ones at that). Thirty-four books 
including a few magazines supplemented 
the autographs. A girl was browsing at 
the table one day when an addition was 
made to the bulletin board. ‘Are you 
putting up more autographs?” she said. 
“Tt is interesting, especially the books.” 

The circulation records show that the 
books were enjoyed. One of the early 
records states that “Eleven books and 
magazines on the autograph table were 
taken out—not enough to supply the de- 
mand.” Later, when the number of 
books increased, 20 to 25 books were 
taken out on Friday nights. Books were 
reserved frequently, but one student had 
omitted to take this precaution, and when 
she rushed in one Friday night at five 
o’clock she looked at the table in disap- 
pointment and said, “All the books are 
gone!” Not quite true—for three large 
books were left—too large probably to 
carry. 

The autographs and books occupied 
their corner for about two months, and 
then the bulletin board and table were 
needed for o.her purposes. When the 
place was cleared some of the students 
expressed regret that the books had been 
taken away. What better tribute could 
our exhibit have had? 

Mary E. Goopricu. 

Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 

The School Board of Tacoma since 
the first of the year has assumed full 
responsibility for the salaries of the two 
high school librarians which since the 
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middle of 1914 have been shared by the 
Library Board and the School Board, the 
Library Board paying one-fourth and the 
School Board three-fourths. The School 
Board’s action is for the calendar year 
1917, and was taken as a result of the cut 
in the budget of the Tacoma public 
library for that year. 
New York meeting 

The May meeting of the New York 
high school librarians association was 
held at Washington Irving high school, 
May 19. The high school librarians 
of the eastern states were invited to 
meet with the New York high school 
librarians, and 10 visiting librarians 
were present representing high schools 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Ohio. Pratt Institute was 
represented by Miss Rathbone and 
three students of the present class. 

Miss Jonson of Washington high 
school, Portland, Oregon, described in 
a most interesting way the work of a 
typical high school library of the Pa- 
cific coast. Miss Horton of Oakland 
(California) high school was detained 
in Albany, but sent a poem to be read. 
This poem depicted in a very clever 
fashion the work of an average day in 
a high school library. 

Miss Thayer of Bryant high school, 
Long Island City, spoke on the best 
war books of historical value for the 
high school library. Miss Dowden of 
Wadleigh high school, New York City. 
spoke on the best war books of narra- 
tive and fiction for high school stu- 
dents. 

EvizaBETH B. McKNIGHrT, 
Secretary. 

An examination of the seventeenth an- 
nual report of the Leavenworth free pub- 
lic library shows that especial emphasis 
has been laid upon the work with the 
grade. schools. By means of frequent 
visits, lessons in the use of the card cata- 
log, and attention to the needs of the 
school boxes in the book purchasing, the 
circulation of books has been rapidly in- 
creased. An interesting feature of the 
work is the fact that the children select 
and read a decidedly better class of books 
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from these boxes than when confronted 
by the wider range of choice at the main 
library. 

Another feature of the work is indi- 
cited by the following quotation from 
the report: 

The quality rather than the quantity of 
books circulated should be the first con- 
sideration. Books might find their way 
to our shelves of which it could be said 
with perfect truth that the greater their 
circulation the worse for the community. 
With this in mind the aim has been to 
make the stamp of approval of the library 
a guarantee of merit, even though the cir- 
culation figures should suffer. 


The whole report indicates good work. 


A question of authorship that has puz- 
zled thousands of readers in the past, has 
.again caused some amusing perplexity. 
At the Friend’s school in Baltimore the 
other day an examination in general in- 
formation evoked the interesting state- 
ment that [bid was “a writer of olden 
times.” This may deserve a place beside 
that other pearl of wisdom from a similar 
source, that Anon is “a famous author 
often quoted, but his works are so scarce 
that very few of even our largest libraries 
possess a complete set.” The [bid was 
declared by another Baltimore student to 
be an Arctic bird. The author and man 
of science, Charles Darwin, was called 
“the discoverer of gravity” and a leader 
in the late Irish rebellion. Stradivarius 
was said to be a Russian dancer, Arch- 
angel’s geographical location was fixed in 
heaven, the Teutons were defined as 
Quakers, the meaning of “boycott” was 
given as “not using eggs,” and the oyster 
was called “a bivalve because it obtains 
its food in two ways.”—The Dial. 





And This in California 

Miss Frances Doom has been elected 
librarian of Grass Valley, Nevada 
County, California. Miss Doom was 
teacher in the schools of the city for 40 
years and was recently placed upon the 
superannuated list through the agency 
of the state pension fund. 





Our business in life is not to get 
ahead of other people but to get ahead 
of ourselves.—Babcock. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Ralph K. Jones, librarian of Univer- 
sity of Maine, died June 9, after an ill- 
ness of several months, aged 50 years. 


Yale library has volunteered its cata- 
loging staff to arrange the 51,000 cards 
resulting from the draft registration 
on June 5. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Norwalk, Conn., shows a cir- 
culation of 60,051 v.; card holders, 
8178; expenditures, $3782. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Groton, Mass., records a total 
circulation of 11,805 v., with 14,038 
books on the shelves. Groton has a 
population of 2333. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Leominster, Mass., for 1916, 
records a total circulation of 74,267 v. 
and 33,665 books on the shelves. Ad- 
vertising displays and exhibits were 
held throughout the year with gratify- 
ing results. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hartford, Conn., records a cir- 
culation of 227,395 v. with 10,223 v. 
from the pay collection; readers’ cards, 
20,000. The circulation for the year 
shows a slight decrease, while reference 
shows a large increase. Receipts for 
the year, $30,842; expenditures, $30,- 
486; of this salaries were $16,636 and 
books, $7543. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Boston, Mass., opens with a 
history of the organization of the li- 
brary department in 1852, followed by 
a list of the members of the various 
boards of directors and librarians who 
have served from that date up to the 
present time. 

The new building on Blagden street 
will be completed during the coming 
summer. 

The total circulation for the past 
year, was 2,050,238 v. Delay in open- 
ing the schools last Fall and the state 
of employment, are given as reasons for 
the decrease in circulation. During the 
year, the library has supplied with 
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books, 30 branches, 11 reading room 
stations, 61 public and_ parochial 
schools, 62 engine houses and 36 other 
institutions, showing a total circulation 
from the central library to these, of 
52,024 v. Each branch and reading 
room station is a reservoir from which 
books are drawn for use by teachers in 
nearby vicinities. Circulation through 
the branches, is given as 1,776,745 v. 
During the year, 72,343 books have 
been sent out by the wagon delivery 
system. 

There are 1,139,682 v. in the entire 
library system and 282,227 v. in the 
branches and reading room systems. 

The circulation of pictures from the 
Fine arts department amounted to 2013 
portfolios. 

The lecture room has been used ex- 
tensively, not only for the free lectures 
provided by the library, but for lectures 
given under the auspices of teachers’ 
clubs and various civic associations. 

Number of card holders, 104,325, and 
population of Boston, 757,308. 

Central Atlantic 

Helen M. Craig, Pratt 09, formerly of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, has been 
made librarian of the general laboratories 
of the United States Rubber Company 
of New York. 


Myrtle I. Roy, Pratt ’12, librarian of 
the Davenport library, Bath, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Marion 
Morse, Pratt ’01, as librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Miss Jeanie M. Bulmer, Pratt ’11, for- 
merly librarian of the Central branch of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in New York, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant in the library of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Central 

The annual report of the Public libra- 
ry of Danville, Illinois, records 34,150 v. 
on the shelves with a circulatioon of 
103,124 v. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hoopston, Illinois, records 10,- 
140 books on the shelves; borrowers, 
2089 and a circulation of 28,862. 


Public Libraries 


L. Ruth French, Simmons, ’08, for- 
merly with the Illinois library exten- 
sion commission, has been appointed 
assistant cataloger at the Iowa State 
College library. 


The busiest year in the history of the 
Public library of Galesburg, Ilinois, has 
just passed according to the annual re- 
port of that library. During the year, 
184,001 books were circulated. There 
are 46,689 volumes in the library and 
6,484 borrowers. 


The fifteenth annual report of the 
P. M. Musser public library of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, gives the total number of 
books in the library as 15,418; circula- 
tion, 55,682 and registered borrowers, 
4,773. The registration in the chil- 
dren’s department was 349. Good book 
week was observed in December. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Jacksonville, Ill., records a cir- 
culation of 63,661 v.; number of books 
on the shelves, 21,404; card holders, 
5,546. There was a decided increase 
in the amount of reference work done. 
The total receipts for the year, $6,147. 
Balance on hand at the end of the 
year, $35. 


The annual report of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Carthage, Mo., shows the 
library in a very flourishing condition. 
It records 3969 borrowers; books on 
the shelves, 10,773 and a circulation of 
51,684 v. Meetings of eight women’s 
clubs and various other organizations 
have been held in the library. Receipts, 
$5612; expenditures, $3895. 


A new $8,000 Carnegie building was 
opened at Malvern, Iowa, on June 2. 
A subscription library had existed for 
several years but became tax supported 
two years ago, and was moved into the 
Carnegie building upon its completion. 
Mrs Ruth Roberts is librarian. The li- 
brary was organized, previous to its 
opening, by Miss Smith of the Library 
commission. 


The St. Paul Trades and Labor 


Assembly has voted to establish a 
branch of the Public library in its hall. 




















Public Libraries 


The branch has been put in charge of 
a library committee, and each affiliated 
union has been requested to appoint a 
similar committee to assist in the selec- 
tion of books. The assembly voted an 
assessment of one cent a member each 
quarter for the maintenance of the 
library. 


A new library building, costing $14,- 
000, was dedicated at Belmond, Iowa, 
on May 23, with appropriate ceremony. 
This building is the gift of a generous 
citizen, Henry Crist, who also gave the 
lot and furniture. No library existed 
in Belmond previous to this time. 

Mrs W. I. Rosecrans is president of 
the board, and Mrs Anna Case is li- 
brarian. The library was organized by 
the State commission. 


In retiring from the librarianship of 
Birchard library, Fremont, Ohio, Mrs 
Harriet A. Gast completes one of the 
longest terms of such service, she hav- 
ing been the librarian for the past 38 
years. Miss Eva M. Morris, who has 
been serving Birchard library as re- 
organizer for the past six months, be- 
comes librarian. Miss Morris is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve li- 
brary school, of Cleveland, and has 
served in various capacities in the 
Cleveland and East Cleveland public 
libraries with great efficiency. 


The twenty-seventh annual report 
of the Public library of Duluth, Minn., 
gives a total circulation of 236,166 v.; 
books on the shelves, 70,630; registered 
borrowers, 24,210. At the main library, 
59 story hour groups were held with an 
attendance of 2,327. There are 12 
school stations maintained, three other 
deposit stations and 17 distributing 
agencies. A library training class was 
conducted during the fall and spring of 
1915-16, members of the class becoming 
available for substitute work in the 
library after completing the course and 
passing civil service examinations. . 


The report of the fifty-fifth and fifty- 
sixth years of the Public library and 
museum of Dayton, Ohio, has been is- 
sued. It records a notable achievement 
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in service to the public and in the up- 
building of the library. The total num- 
ber of volumes in the main library and 
branches, is 84,915. The circulation 
was 745,790 v., and nearly one-fifth of 
the population of Dayton is represented 
in the 28,036 registered borrowers. 
Class room libraries and factory de- 
posits showed a total circulation of 
22,580 v. and 68,338 recorded calls were 
answered in the main library. The li- 
brary rooms have been used exten- 
sively for public and club meetings. 
During the past two years, many not- 
able gifts have been made in the way 
of books and bequests. Total receipts 
were $50,343; expenditures, $50,343. 


The ninth biennial report of the Pub- 
lic library commission of Indiana, re- 
cords two years of unusual activity. 

During this time, 24 public libraries 
have been established, 34 library build- 
ings completed with 16 library build- 
ings now in progress of erection and 
eight public libraries and one college 
library about to be built. The commis- 
sion staff made 388 visits. The report 
includes an interesting account of the 
growth of the public library commis- 
sion in Indiana and the growth of the 
libraries in that state. Appreciation is 
expressed for the extreme interest 
which the Carnegie Corporation has 
taken in library affairs in Indiana. 
During the two terms of the summer 
school, 89 persons took the courses 
offered in library instruction. 

In the last two years, the need of the 
schools has grown so that the commis- 
sion has given time and help to them, 
even at the neglect of other work. 
Under the direction of the commission, 
10 school libraries were organized. 

More than 40 exhibits showing the 
work done by the public library com- 
mission and the libraries of the state, 
have proved to the pupils what the 
libraries can do and are doing. 

From the traveling department, 77,- 
679 v. were circulated. Books are lent 
in collections only and only to groups 
of five or more taxpayers. 
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South 

Ora Ioneene Smith, Drexel ’03, for 
the past four years chief of the order 
division, Library of Wisconsin historical 
society at Madison, has resigned. Miss 
Smith expects to spend the summer in 
Virginia and South Carolina and will be 
ready to return to library work in the 
Fall. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Waco, Texas, 1916, shows the circu- 
lation to have been 111,960 v, with 
21,643 v. on the shelves; active member- 
ship, 8,957. A very successful publicity 
campaign was conducted by the Waco 
Advertising club for the library for one 
week. Probably more people were di- 
rected to the library in that time than in 
all the years the library has been in exist- 
ence. 


The twenty-seventh annual report 
of the Public library, St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the year ending April 30, 1917, 
shows number of books 81,930; circu- 
lation, 282,101; new _ registrations, 
6,455; total, 18,604. Receipts, $26,066; 
expenditures $25,987, including $4,184 
for books, $1,132 for periodicals, $1,281 
for binding and $12,931 for salaries. 

The printing of the regular annual 
report for the year 1916-17 was aban- 
doned, a brief summary of the activi- 
ties of the library being issued in a 
printed folder. The municipal authori- 
ties restored a good part of the $2,500 
decrease in the appropriation for the 
year 1916-17 and the apportionment 
ordinance passed in May gives the li- 
brary an increase of $5,000 for the fiscal 
year 1917-18. 

West 

John F. Davies, for sometime librarian 
of Public library of Butte, Mont., has 
resigned his position. Gertrude Nichols, 
for 10 years assistant librarian, has been 
appointed Mr Davies’ successor. 


Elizabeth L. Abbott, formerly libra- 
rian of the Studebaker Co. and for the 
past year librarian of the Public library 
at Billings, Mont., was married, June 
16, to Henry E. Garber, Jr., of Billings. 


The annual report of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Boise, Idaho, records 6689 regis- 


tered borrowers and a total circulation of 
75,738. Interesting exhibits have been 
held since January, one of which was an 
exhibit of drawings and paintings by 
Idaho artists. 
Canada 

The report of the Public library of 
Toronto, Canada, for 1916, is a record 
of progress in all branches of the work, 
despite the handicap of the war. There 
are over 16 libraries and branches in op- 
eration, including three new branch 
buildings erected during the year, to- 
gether with internal improvements in five 
other branches. The library continues to 
be debtor to the much esteemed and pub- 
lic spirited benefactor, John Ross Rob- 
ertson, by his generous gifts to the art 
galleries. He has, also, added to the His- 
torical collection of Canadian prints and 
has presented the library with 214 water 
colors, illustrative of early bird life. An- 
other specially valuable collection which 
Mr Robertson presented to the reference 
library, was a complete file of the Daily 
Telegraph, published in Toronto between 
1866 and 1872. Other valuable gifts of 
books and engravings were received from 
other citizens. 


Foreign 


An interesting library feature in China 
is a series of lectures which is being 
given by Mr S. T. Y. Seng, a graduate 
of the library school of the New York 
public library. The A. L. A. exhibit at 
San Francisco was presented to the Chi- 
nese representatives at the Fair on their 
request for it as a loan. It was hardly 
possible that it would be wanted again 
for exhibit purposes by the A. L. A. and 
so it was given to China. Mr Seng is 
lecturing on the public library idea in 
the principal cities of China, using for 
illustrative purposes the A. L. A. ma- 
terial supplemented by lantern slides 
illustrating the work of the New York 
public library. Mr Seng came to Amer- 
ica from the library of Boone university 
at Wuchang, China, where Miss M. E. 
Wood is librarian. It is expected that 
the presentation of the pictures of the 
actual work will be most fruitful of re- 
sults for Chi se libraries. 
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